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ARTICLES 


The Second Conference of Soviet Writers 


E. E. KovALENKO 


The Second All-Union Conference of Soviet Writers was held in Moscow 
from December 15 to December 26, 1954. It had been preceded by long and 
detailed preparations. As early as April 1954 preliminary congresses were con- 
vened at republic, oblast and krai levels where literary problems were discussed 
and delegates to the All-Union Congress chosen. Concurrently, a small-scale 
purge of the Union of Soviet Writers was carried out. Writers who had in some 
way displeased the Communist leaders were expelled from the Union and thus 
became ineligible to attend the All-Union Congress.! 


it was not until December 4, 1954 that the Congress agenda was published, 
speakers’ names listed and the opening date announced. By this time delegates 
had started to arrive, together with their guests, the latter chiefly writers from 
the Soviet bloc countries. The Congress, to which the Soviet leaders attached a 
good deal of importance, was formally opened at a gala meeting in the Great 
Kremlin Palace. 


The opening address was delivered by Olga Forsh, the oldest living Soviet 
writer. Her short speech furnished the keynote for the whole Congress. “The 
strength of our literature,” she said, “lies in the fact that it lives solely to fulfill 
the national task of building Communism. Soviet literature is... our society’s 
powerful weapon in the struggle for Communist prosperity . . .” Thus was litera- 
ture’s subordination to Party interests reiterated. 


Following, the message of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
to the Congress was more outspoken: “Our writers are called upon to educate 
the Soviet people in the spirit of Communism and Communist morality.” 


Before an analysis of the major addresses, a few technical details might be 
worthy of mention. There were 720 delegates present representing 3,695 mem- 
bers. Party members have never constituted more than a small percentage of 


_ 
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Soviet writers, painters and actors. At the Congress, however, 522 delegates 
(over 70°/o) were Party members, a fact which would indicate that delegates 
were chosen less for literary ability than for political acceptability. Even before 
it began, the Congress had been defined as a Communist Party Writers’ Con- 
gress. At the First Congress, held in 1934, 53°/o of the delegates were Party 
members. 

Representation according to nationality was as follows: 250 Russians, 71 Uk- 
rainians, 45 Georgians, 36 Armenians and 28 Belorussians.? Other nationalities 
included Uigurs, Udmurts and Kurds. 

Middle-aged and elderly delegates predominated in accordance with their 
greater proportion in the Union of Soviet Writers. In his address to the Con- 
gress, A. Surkov was critical of this state of affairs. “Although many new writers 
have emerged during the period between the two congresses,” he said, “the 
average age of members has increased by 10 to 15 years, and the influence of 
writers under 30 has decreased considerably.” 

Most of the foreign guests came from the Soviet satellite countries. There 
were also many from other countries, including Cuba, Chile, Brazil and Uruguay; 
but their literary significance is slight. 

The agenda covered a broad range of literary topics—prose, poetry, drama, 
criticism and children’s literature. The approach to all these problems was 
political. The Congress was intended to show the complete harmony between 
the Party and writers and to demonstrate the fruits of this harmony to the world. 

The first and key address, “The Status and Aims of Soviet Literature,” was 
delivered by Aleksei Surkov. It fully conformed to the tone set by the Central 
Committee’s message: 


We cannot have [different] trends, for the generally accepted method of socialist 
realism is the only creative trend in the literature of socialist society . . . Literature 
has a decisive political and social influence... It is linked with and subordinate to 
politics... The Communist Party considers literature to be its active assistant in 
the Communist education of the masses. 


Dealing with A. Kozhevnikov’s novel Life Giving Waters, Surkov says that 
it “has become a powerful and effective means of disseminating new, progressive 
methods of irrigating arable land in socialist agriculture.” However hard Surkov 
tried to show the worth of this novel the doubt remains for many critics whether 
Kozhevnikov wrote a literary work or an agricultural textbook. 

Even Surkov was unable to conceal entirely the weak aspects of Soviet litera- 
ture. He was compelled to admit that many works which have been awarded 
Stalin prizes had not merited them because they were unsatisfactory from the 
literary point of view. 

Konstantin Simonov’s speech, “Problems of Prose Development” was more 
theoretical. It should be pointed out here that the theory of Soviet literature 
and particularly of socialist realism are relatively unintelligible to the great 


2 Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, December 18, 1954. 
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majority of Soviet writers. The fullest and at the same time the most involved 
definition of socialist realism is given in the statutes of the Union of Soviet 
Writers. Simonov attempted to clarify the definition but merely succeeded in 
completely confusing the terms “method” and “style.” 


The second part of his speech was, however, much more interesting. He 
analysed individual works and drew certain conclusions. For example, many 
Soviet authors have attempted to overembellish life in their works, to ignore 
complications, contradictions and the darker side of Soviet existence. As a result, 
they have produced dull, inferior works. This is true, but it is not the whole 
story, as everyone at the Congress knew perfectly well. All those works which 
Simonov criticized long after their publication, were written with the full ap- 
proval of the Union of Soviet Writers. 


The general absence of a personal approach to criticism was commented on 
by Surkov. He stated that: “However regrettable it may appear, many critics 
tend to express no definite opinions whatsover until the day after Stalin prizes 
have been awarded.” 


It seems clear therefore from the first speeches at the Congress that authors 
are not writing so much about what they observe and think but compose 
works to satisfy current Party requirements. Moreover writers and critics do 
not evaluate their collegues’ work with sincerity but in accordance with the 
prevailing political situation. On this, Simonov commented that: 


...the atmosphere which favors the presentation of life in glowing colors in 
many works does not originate in literature alone... it is linked with many events 
which have occurred in our society. 


Simonov did not point out that this exaggeration was required by the Com- 
munist Party, which is now pretending to struggle against sentimental literary 
imitations. Nevertheless Simonov admits that: 


...many works by living authors which contained serious shortcomings un- 
noticed at the time of publication but which are now evident because of our new 
historical approach to literature have been revised when reprinted, not to eliminate 
mistakes or correct artistic defects, but to make past history fit the present... these 
works have, of course, been completely ruined. 


The addresses on poetry, drama, film-writing and criticism were official in 
tone and most uninspiring. They all conformed to the same pattern—first an 
enumeration of successes followed by criticism of shortcomings. These included: 
viewing real life through rose-colored glasses, poverty of language, untidy plots, 
the absence of a positive hero, the lack of conflict in dramas and the limited 
range of lyrical poetry. 


The speeches made at the Congress indicate that the 20 years between the 
two Congresses have been far from fruitful. Soviet literature has made little 
progress under the Party’s guardianship. The ensuing debate speeches tend to 
confirm this view. These may be divided into two groups. The first and more 
numerous group expressed endless variations on the theme of praise for the 








Party, gave a list of past successes with the assurance that creative writing will 
improve. The second group differed considerably, expressing sharp criticism of 
certain aspects of Soviet literature. Only very great writers, such as Ehrenburg, 
Sholokhov and Chukovsky, would dare to make speeches of this type. What 
they said was naturally of much greater interest than official speeches approved 
by the Central Committee. 


For example, Ehrenburg said: 


We know of certain contemporary authors who believe themselves fully justi- 
fied in writing what is not true .. . These authors color their heroes’ personalities . . . 
they embellish their descriptions of communal dwellings, workshops look like 
laboratories . .. and kolkhoz huts like boyar palaces; but this artificial world of the 
stage-property man is inhabited by primitive creatures... 


V. Ovechkin stated: 


A dangerous and alarming tendency to lower standards of writing has appeared 
among us in recent years. Many of our writers have produced mediocre, cheerless 
and colorless works. It would not be so bad if these books had just been published 
and then forgotten, but unfortunately some of them have been set up as models 
of literature. 


Mikhail Sholokhov was even more critical. His speech was so outspoken and 
unexpected that Fedor Gladkov was obliged to make a statement out of turn 
in which he threatened Sholokhov and warned him that his criticism betrayed 
lack of Party loyalty. Sholokhov had said that the tragedy of Soviet literature 
was “the gray stream of lifeless and mediocre literature which in recent years 
has been pouring from the pages of journals and flooding the book market.” 
He went on to say that many writers had lowered their creative standard by 
not protesting against the publishing of very poor-quality material. However, 
his attempts to tell the truth about shortcomings in Soviet literature were coldly 
received by the leaders of the Union of Soviet Writers. 


At the end of the debates K. Fedin, speaking of the works of Soviet authors 
(Gorky, Mayakovsky and Aleksei Tolstoi) unexpectedly called Bunin a Russian 
classic of the twentieth century, who should not be denied his place among the 
great Russian writers. As if to restore the balance Surkov, in his final speech, 
bitterly attacked the famous Russian emigré writer B. Zaitsev and the American 
author James T. Farrell. The last speech of the Congress by Leonov dealt with 
the new statutes for the Union of Soviet Writers. Leonov announced certain 
innovations which greatly affect authors. Starting in 1955 there is to be a unified 
membership card. Leonov declared: 


Unified membership cards will be presented... at the executive presidium of 
the Union of Soviet Writers... The Commission recommends that during 1955 
the Congress oblige the executive presidium of the Union of Soviet Writers to ex- 
change present membership cards for unified membership cards of the Union of 
Soviet Writers, delivering such a card to all writers whose work meets the increased 
demands of the statutes. 
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It seems unlikely that Mikhail Soshchenko, Anna Akhmatova and the authors 
of hypercritical articles in Novy mir will be given membership cards. 


The Congress began with the proclamation that literature is the servant 
of politics and showed clearly towards the end that the servant must obediently 
and willingly carry out all Party requirements. It is interesting to note that the 
late V. Vishnevsky’s letter was not discussed. This letter, written in 1946 and 
published in Literaturnaya gazeta on December 14, 1954 just prior to the Con- 
gress, was entitled “Some Thoughts on the Work of the Union of Soviet Writers.” 
Vishnevsky wrote: 


I would suggest we study military subjects more attentively, so as to gather and 
collate Soviet and foreign military experience. The purpose of all this is to prepare 
the Union of Soviet Writers to meet any of the trials and tribulations of war more 
efficiently than in 1941. In this connection it is especially necessary to study our 
enemies and their methods... 


He ends with the proposal that some member of the presidium should super- 
vise work on military subjects in an authoritative and responsible way. This sug- 
gestion shows the true nature of the Union of Soviet Writers, which has changed 
from a literary organization into a purely political one, and which is now to 
have a section dealing with internal and foreign intelligence. 


The final task of the Congress was to elect a new governing body. As ex- 
pected the entire list of candidates proposed by the Party was unanimously 
approved and 134 of the more famous Soviet writers were elected. Many cele- 
brated authors such as A. Akhmatova, F. Panferov and M. Zoshchenko were 
not elected for political reasons. 


On December 26 the Congress terminated with the publication of a message 
to the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The 
message is servile in tone and discusses all appropriate aspects of Soviet activity— 
atomic energy, electric power stations, the virgin and idle lands, and finally 
literature. The whole range of Party phrases is employed, from the statement 
that Soviet literature is called upon to educate the reader in the spirit of Commu- 
nist ideology to the inevitable comment that Soviet writers are at one with the 
Party. 


After the Congress, on December 28, the first plenary session of the new 
governing body of the Union of Soviet Writers was held. At this session a 
presidium of 42 members and a secretariat of 11 was elected. This Congress 
shows once more that Party leaders continue to use both writers and their works 
for Party purposes. As a result, Soviet literature has made little real progress 
in the last 20 years, and may even have retrogressed as is indicated by the fate 
of many works which the Congress criticized as colorless and worthless. The 
course of the Congress also demonstrated clearly the unrelenting suppression 
of those with non-Party outlooks—M. Sholokhov, for example—so that for 
the present there seems little chance that Soviet literature will be quickly 
rehabilitated, or any genuine relaxing of the present rigid conventions take place. 
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Soviet Broadcasting 
L. Kubik 


When George Orwell’s book “7984” appeared in 1950, many readers did not 
realize that his brilliant description of an “ideal” totalitarian regime was based 
on Soviet life. This is understandable because no small group of individuals has 
ever before succeeded so completely in imposing their will on millions of people, 
as have the Soviet leaders. 

In this respect Soviet radio is one of the most forceful and highly perfected 
instruments employed by the Bolsheviks to retain their power. The role which 
broadcasting should play in Soviet life is “officially” defined by I. 1. Spizhevsky:' 
“In our country broadcasting has become a vital weapon in the struggle to carry 
out Party and government policy...” Radio, a popular technical monthly, 
writes:? 


Radio helps considerably in the Communist education of the workers. It is one 
of the most important means of disseminating political information, of spreading 
the all-triumphant ideas of Marxism-Leninism, popularizing the most advanced 
industrial and agricultural techniques and the achievements of socialist culture, science 
and art. 

Radio plays an exceptionally important role in the political and cultural life 
of our people. In our country broadcasting and television are free from the mili- 
taristic propaganda and misanthrophy so characteristic of radio and television in 
the capitalistic countries, particularly in the United States of America. 


In order to appreciate fully the above, a brief analysis of the history, con- 


tent and development of Soviet broadcasting is necessary. 

From the very first days of the October Revolution the Bolsheviks realized 
the fundamental and sometimes decisive role which radio could play. They 
spared no efforts to establish a radio network throughout the country. By the 
beginning of 1919 the first experimental radio station had been established at 
Nizhny Novgorod. As early as August 1922, the first state broadcasting station, 
with a power of 12 kilowatts, was inaugurated in Moscow. Similar stations with 
a power of 3! kilowatts, were built in Nizhny Novgorod, Kazan and other 
towns, chiefly for experimental purposes. 

In 1928 a station named after the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
was built in Moscow; and in 1933 the Comintern Radio Station, with a power 
of 500 kilowatts, went on the air. By 1935, 135 radio stations had been built. 

In the development of broadcasting the Communist Party faced a number of 
problems: 

1. How to build up a multi-million listening public which could be easily 
controlled, and at the same time made to listen only to what the Party and 
government wanted. 


1 J. I. Spizhevsky, Khrestomatiya radiolyubitelya (The Radio Amateur’s Reader), Mos- 
cow, 1953. 
2 Radio, Moscow, September 1954. 
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2. How to prevent elements undesirable to the Party from presenting their 
views on the radio. 

3. How to coordinate the work of all radio stations in the Soviet Union and 
avoid contradictions in reports. 

4. How to maintain radio communications with the capitalist countries and 
at the same time prevent Soviet citizens from listening to such broadcasts. 

5. How to protect Soviet listeners from the “pernicious influence” of capitalist 
radio programs and the best way to create an iron curtain to shut them out. 


The Communist Party has done much to solve these problems. There is noth- 
ing similar in the free world to compare with the organization of Soviet state 
broadcasting. 

The first step was to set up an extensive wired-radio system. Receiving sta- 
tions were constructed in the cities and towns, and loudspeakers located in the 
homes of subscribers were connected to them by wire. Thus, by operating a 
relatively small number of receiving stations, the Soviet leaders are able to de- 
termine the programs available to millions of listeners. According to official data, 
by May 1954 there were 13,841,000 loudspeakers connected to central receiving 
stations in the USSR. 


It has always been possible to purchase radio receivers in the Soviet Union, 
and in recent years the production of sets capable of receiving long, medium and 
short-wave broadcasts has been increasing. However, such sets have not been 
generally available to the public due to high price and limited production. 


In recent years more reasonably priced receivers have appeared on the market, 
but they are still difficult to obtain. A certain Antonenkov living in Smolensk 
has this to report on the problem: 


In October 1953 I ordered a “Tula” radio, expecting to receive it within three 
weeks, the delivery period specified in the current catalogue. A month later I was 
informed that my order... was being attended to and would be filled in February 
1954, that is, six months later. Until now, however, my order No. 110066-U has 
not been filled. I have written twice but have had no reply. 


An editorial comment follows: 


It is typical for Soyuzposyltorg (Union Mail-Order Trade) to fill an order in 
such a way. It is high time that the Ministry of Trade of the USSR put some system 
into Soyuzposyltorg’s work. 


Thus, for the population as a whole, the only practical way of listening to 
the radio is by subscribing to the state relay network. 


For the control of material a central program was established for the whole 
of the Soviet Union. This serves as an obligatory model for all republic and 
oblast radio programs. It is strictly controlled by the propaganda section of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, whose directives determine the 
content of programs. 


3 Radio, Moscow, June 1954. 





Usually music accounts for 50%, political and scientific broadcasts for 28%, 
literary and dramatic for 14% and children’s broadcasts for 8% of the central 
program. It begins at 6:00 a. m. and ends at 1:00 a.m. on weekdays and at 2:00 
a.m. on Saturdays and Sundays. There is a 45 minute lunch-time break in trans- 
mission. 

The basic program structure consists of a number of standard broadcasts 
which occur daily at a set time and have remained unchanged from year to year. 
Most non-musical broadcasts are always recorded. 

In musical broadcasts folk music is the primary item, followed by classical 
and light music. Much time is devoted to folk songs which praise the very happy 
and prosperous life on kolkhozes. In this part of the program several excellent 
choirs and soloists perform. 

In the programs of serious music, classical music is predominant. Then come 
the works of Soviet composers which praise the fame and achievements, formerly 
of Stalin, and now of the Party and government. 

Least in importance are those composers who, such as Rachmaninoff, for some 
reason or other, cannot be omitted. In such cases the radio board has to rework 
the composers’ biographies to satisfy the requirements of Soviet propaganda. 
With few exceptions, all musical works played are calculated to have a propa- 
ganda effect. For example, at the end of 1953 Radio Moscow broadcast Kal- 
man’s operetta “Countess Maritsa.” The theme of this operetta in no way ac- 
cords with Party requirements. The happy, carefree life of Hungarian society, the 
manager who has fallen in love and the countess herself are all most unsuitable 
for the Party repertoire. A very simple solution was found. The producer trans- 
formed “Countess Maritsa” into a woman who has decided to break with her 
“infamous past” and become a woman of the people. The young manager of her 
estate became a defender of the oppressed people and a fighter for new ideas. The 
old, retired colonel is portrayed as an out-and-out militarist and the count who 
pays court to Maritsa as a representative of the “capitalist blood-sucking ex- 
ploiters of the impoverished Hungarian people.” Such adaptation of operas and 
operettas to Party ideology is very frequently practiced in the Soviet Union. The 
most famous example of this occurred when Glinka’s opera “A Life for the Tsar” 
was renamed “Ivan Susanin” and its theme reworked to bring it more into har- 
mony with Communist theory. 

Apart from music composed in the satellite countries, contemporary music 
from abroad is very rarely broadcast. Exceptions are made only when Paul 
Robeson or similar “fighters for peace” perform. A special feature of the program 
is the production of little-known operas and symphonic works by forgotten 
composers. All musical works are very well performed. Usually the most talented 
singers and artists in the country are engaged. 

The political part of the program, second in time allotted but first in impor- 
tance, consists of the “latest news,” editorials from and reviews of the central 
press, radio commentaries and special broadcasts. Special care is devoted to the 
compilation of these broadcasts, and a specifically Soviet pattern has been estab- 
lished for them. 
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The news is broadcast five times a day, each edition lasting from 10 to 
30 minutes. First comes the home news and then the news from abroad. The 
home news contains reports of achievements in the factories and on the farms. 
Usually, foreign news is broadcast two days after the event. This is done partly 
in order to confirm the information and to ascertain the reaction of the world 
press. The main reason, however, is to allow time for the appropriate directives 
to come through from the higher authorities so that the correct commentaries can 
be written. 


Radio Moscow did not report Stalin’s death until the following day, that is, 
eight hours after his decease. A similar case occurred recently when Vyshinsky 
died in New York. Radio stations throughout the world gave the news im- 
mediately, but Radio Moscow stubbornly kept silent, waiting for directives. Not 
before the following day (twelve hours later) was there a short mention of his 
death. Three days later, probably when the directive had been received, the 
obituary and lengthy reports of his funeral and career were broadcast. 


Next to the news, most important in the political part of the program are edi- 
torials from the central press (Pravda, Izvestiaand Komsomolskaya Pravda). Before 
dealing with the form and content of these broadcasts, a peculiarity of this part 
of the program should be mentioned. Almost without exception the material has 
already appeared in the Soviet press. Indeed, it is almost impossible to find 
anything new in these broadcasts. This is probably done in order to facilitate 
control of broadcast material. It is a simple matter to correct something that has 
already been printed but impossible to change what has once been said. 


The leading Party newspaper is Pravda. Its editorial sets the tone and gives 
the daily theme for publicity media throughout the Soviet Union. This editorial 
is transmitted on the central program each day at 7:00 a.m. Moscow time. At this 
time every republican, oblast and raion station relays this, the most important 
program of the day. 


Normally such editorials are written to conform to a certain general pattern. 
They consist of two parts. The first praises the successes achieved thanks to “the 
great efforts and concern of the Party and government.” The second part con- 
tains a reservation and usually begins somewhat as follows: “However, not all 
our enterprises [or workers] are up to the mark .. .” The end of the article states 
that “our task is to improve,” or “create,” or “make...” This pattern, which 
fits any subject, be it railway enterprises, the timber industry or the organs of 
state security, was even used to describe Beria’s arrest. 

When listening to such a broadcast one can not escape the feeling that the 
editor has composed it like a crossword puzzle. It is as if first the skeleton of 
directive sentences and catchwords had been written and then the blank spaces 
filled in with empty phrases. 

In radio commentaries the situation is similar. Normally commentaries are 
given once a week, but if Soviet foreign policy requires it they may be broad- 
cast from three to five times a week. The purpose of the broadcasts is always the 
same—constant repetition of what is required for the latest Party maneuver. 
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One other political broadcast is worthy of mention: “Answers to Listeners’ 
Questions.” This program makes it possible to comment on any question requir- 
ing explanation when the immediate events of the past week would not other- 
wise justify its introduction into the weekly commentary. Some listener, real or 
fictitious, asks a question on a subject, thus providing a reason for the com- 
mentary. 

The scientific, literary and dramatic programs all follow the general orien- 
tation. Everywhere the Party tries to present the “ideal man of the Communist 
epoch.” The Party wishes to illustrate all his problems and indicate ways in 
which the ideal Soviet man should solve them. 


Artistically, these broadcasts are excellent. Even the minor roles are filled by 
prominent artists. It is interesting to note that the voice of every actor cor- 
responds to his political role. For example, the hero, a Communist, always speaks 
in a deep bass, non-Party members in a baritone, and the opposition or enemies 
in a high-pitched or very loud voice. 


In this connection the Central Radio’s school for announcers and speakers 
deserves mention. Especially successful is the selection of voices in accordance 
with the content of a broadcast. For example, when a program deals with “hunger 
strikes” in America or with “the distress of American migratory farmers,” (and 
such programs are frequent) the speaker is always a woman who is able to enlist 
the listeners’ sympathy and move them deeply. 


The famous announcer, Levitan, has recently had the honor of speaking at 
funerals and other solemn occasions in the Soviet Union. Mistakes in the reading 
of central broadcasts are very rare. In transmissions from the lower-echelon 
stations, on the other hand, hardly a broadcast goes by without errors. At the 
end of a sentence it is often difficult to know what the announcer really was 
trying to say. 

Characteristic of children’s broadcasts is the tendency to foster in the children 
a feeling of their indebtedness to the Party and the Soviet government. The 
keynote is that the Party is everything. It is just and omnipotent and cares for 
the welfare of all. Everyone is indebted to it, and the aim of everyone’s life 
should be to demonstrate his thankfulness by carrying out his duty. 


Although each of the republics has its own broadcasting system, the frame- 
work of all programs, as already mentioned, is the central program from Moscow, 
which is relayed in part by all the stations in the Soviet Union. For example, 
Radio Kiev relays the Moscow program for seven hours each day and transmits 
its own program for seven hours. However, almost one half of the local programs 
are Moscow transmissions translated into Ukrainian. 


The same is true of the other local stations. To serve these stations and the 
provincial press at the same time, Moscow transmits three times a day (from 
10:00 a.m. to 12:40 p.m., from 3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. and from 8:00 p.m. to 
10:00 p.m. Moscow time). These broadcasts are called “Dictation News and 
Other Items from the Telegraph Agency of the Soviet Union” (TASS). The texts 
of these broadcasts are read very slowly and they can be taken down quite easily 
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in longhand. The contents are various items which the Party considers important 
for the whole of the USSR. 

The majority of republican, oblast and krai radio stations operate on medium 
and long waves, while only those stations which serve very large areas broad- 
cast on short waves. The latter usually have several frequencies at their disposal. 


The central program always takes precedence over the local programs. If it 
happens that the Moscow broadcast exceeds the scheduled time on a local pro- 
gram then the local station (whether it be a republican, krai or oblast transmitter) 
has to shorten its own program to accommodate the central transmission. 


In recent years Radio Moscow has three times changed its program in a 
hurry, without being able to warn the provincial stations of this earlier. In these 
cases complete confusion reigned and all the transmitters in the country went 
off the air. Only after a fifteen minute pause did some of them decide to play 
music. Cases like this are clear examples of the weaknesses inherent in such a 
centralized system. 


There are two small Soviet stations which differ from those mentioned above 
and operate under different rules. They are the two stations which serve the 
armed forces. Little is known about their work because they can only be heard 
in the areas where large military forces are to be found (Eastern Germany and 
the Far East). 

The station in Eastern Germany is known as Radio Volga. This station con- 
tinually reminds the soldiers that they must be vigilant because they are en- 
circled by capitalists. It emphasizes that the groups of forces are in the immediate 
vicinity of an enemy who has neither a high morale nor any humanity. Although 
the Party and the government often have to depart from the general line and 
speak of a peaceful policy and peaceful coexistence, such ideas would be most 
unsuitable for Radio Volga because they could have a “negative” effect on the 
soldiers’ morale. 

After Stalin’s death, when the Bolsheviks had discarded the cult of the leader 
all other Soviet radio stations had ceased to mention the former dictator. 
Radio Volga, however, kept to the old rules and continued to mention the 
“brilliant leader.” 


One of the most difficult problems which faced the Party both from the 
technical and organizational point of view was the establishment of radio com- 
munications with foreign countries in such a way as to prevent Soviet listeners 
from receiving these transmissions. The USSR did not succeed in solving this 
problem until after World War II. 

During the war Soviet units captured machines called “hellschreibers” which 
were unknown to the Soviets before. This apparatus uses a system permitting the 
transmission of letters of the alphabet which are transcribed on paper tape at 
the receiving end. 

After the occupation of Eastern Germany the Soviet authorities used the 
captured machines to establish communication with the satellite states. They 
then began to use the same method for transmitting news in many languages. 
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This communications system is controlled by TASS and it operates round the 
clock. By using this network the Soviet Union is able to transmit reports, articles 
and even current news, about which few people in the USSR know anything. 
Typical of the information given over this network are reports on the activities 
of the Orthodox Church in the USSR and on the work of “emigré traitors.” 

Not content with distorting reports and programs on their own broadcasting 
network, the Soviets have established a vast network of stations whose only pur- 
pose is to jam broadcasts from the free world. 

Enormous resources are being expended to prevent the people of the USSR 
from learning the truth about events in their own country as well as abroad. In 
their eagerness to keep out everything they oflen render unintelligible their own 
programs intended for the outside world. It is indicative of the extent to which 
totalitarianism fears the free exchange of information in the search for truth. 


AMENDMENTS TO LITERATURE 

Even before the Second Writers’ Congress there was a tendency in Soviet 
literature by “amending” novels that had already been published to meet 
current political requirements. 

Thus, A. Fadeev revised his novel The Young Guard and introduced into | 
it crude falsifications in an attempt to show the Communist Party as the 


leader of the partisan movement in World War I1. Such an implication, which 
was not in the first editions of the novel, is patently without foundation. 

Sholokhov, too, amended his And Quiet Flows the Don distorting several 
personages beyond recognition, falsifying historical facts to suit Party policy. 

This epidemic of corrections has become widespread since the Second 
Writers’ Congress. In the first three issues of Literaturnaya gazeta for 1955 | 
many writers announced their plans for the current year. The amending of 
old works is a striking feature of their plans. 

D.Granin stated that he had altered and supplemented his story Yaroslav 
Dombrovsky. /. Egorov is publishing his novel Wild Grasses in an altered 
form. The children’s writer Lev Kassil boasted that in the previous year he 
had made many alterations and additions to his book Early Rising, and that 
in 1955 he intended to rewrite a large part of his novel The Republic’s Goal- 
keeper. 

B. Lacis had changed his novel The Old Sailors’ Nest to such an extent 
that he had to give it a fresh title, The Zitarov Family. 

This list could be extended almost indefinitely. Were these alterations 
made by the author for the purpose of eliminating literary shortcomings, they 
would be of value. 

However, the fact that they were made to make a work conform to a 
Party line is a rather sad commentary on the current state of Soviet letters. 





Contemporary Soviet Military Literature 
N. Gata! 


The study of contemporary Soviet military literature is no easy task. Very 
strict control is exercised over any information which is considered even remotely 
as a state or military secret. The contents of military literature are very carefully 
purged of all precise information and figures, yet despite this, Soviet military 
leaders have for various reasons been unable to maintain complete secrecy in 
writings on military subjects. 

The first reason applies not only to the Soviet Union. The need to instill into 
all large-scale highly technical modern armies the basic concepts of constantly 
evolving military theory means that every aspect of military literature must have 
a wide circulation. 

The second reason is peculiar to the Soviet Army. In their efforts to create 
their own “specifically Soviet military theories,” as distinct from bourgeois doc- 
trines, Soviet theoreticians are forced to engage in polemical attacks against their 
opposites in the West. In “unmasking” the “reactionary” nature of the latter, 
and in praising the achievements of “Soviet military science,” the Soviet leaders 
are compelled to reveal certain features of their own military doctrines. 

Moreover, complete secrecy on military matters has become impossible since 
the arrival (during the last few years) of a constant stream of Soviet deserters in 
the free world. Their information is helping considerably to fill in the gaps in our 
knowledge. 

* 

One of the best guides to the state of an army’s development is its special 

military literature, which may be grouped as follows: 


. Official manuals, handbooks and regulations which control and direct the 
activity of the army; 


. The periodic military press: military journals, brochures and newspapers; 


. Individual works which deal more fully with specific aspects and problems 
of military theory, military history and equipment. 


Manuals, handbooks and regulations are concerned with the everyday work 
of an army and reflect the accepted basic concepts of military theory in any given 
army. They give the clearest picture of the current type of military theory and its 
stage of development. 

However, it should be remembered that these works tend to fix the principles 
of military theory as it is conceived when the books are written. Since theory is 
constantly evolving such textbooks do not reflect current developments. 


This feature is characteristic of all armies, including the Soviet Army. In the 
whole 36 years of its existence the Soviet Army has changed its regulations and 
manuals only four times. The Red Army’s provisional instructions issued during 
the Civil War were hurriedly compiled as additions or amendments to the former 
Russian Army regulations, and were replaced by Red Army regulations, elaborated 
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between 1923 and 1929 after the Frunze reform. The second edition of these 
regulations was published from 1933 to 1940. It dealt especially with the new 
technical equipment in the army. This second edition had to be hurriedly revised 
during World War II and emerged as the third edition. The Soviet Army is now 
being issued with the fourth edition of its manuals and regulations. The latter 
reflect experience gained during the last war but not all postwar developments. 


Military newspapers, journals and brochures have always served two pur- 
poses. Primarily they are intended to popularize, explain and expand the theory 
and practice of official military doctrine. Their other main function is to continue 
the search for new ideas in military science, which often obliges them to 
become unwilling critics of existing official theory. These newspapers and journals 
reflect contemporary theory much more than the regulations, but their contents are 
in the nature of discussions rather than authoritative pronouncements. 


Until the later thirties this type of Soviet military literature differed little from 
its western counterpart. In the Soviet military press there was liberal discussion of 
strategic, operational, tactical and even technical problems. Those with opposite 
points of view could express their opinions freely. Moreover, the Soviets did not 
restrict the distribution of Soviet military literature either within the Soviet Union 
or abroad. 


Even at that time, however, there was one great difference between the Soviet 
Union and the West. In the USSR, when after considerable discussion the official 
“line” was published, there could be serious consequences for those who had sup- 
ported views branded by the higher authorities as “heretical.” Nevertheless, at that 
time Soviet military periodicals enjoyed much greater freedom than they have 
since World War II. 


Their relative independence started to disappear during the purges in the latter 
half of the thirties. Any freedom they had was completely lost after World War II, 
when the absolute superiority of Soviet military science was proclaimed over 
“Western bourgeois pseudo-science.” Since then the only function of the periodic 
press has been to explain the official regulations. 


The third type of military literature consists of authoritative works which 
elucidate the basic problems of military theory, history, equipment as well as of 
the military economy. These works may be divided into two groups: the classics 
of military literature and the results of research by contemporary military theo- 
reticians. 


This latter class of literature deals with the following military problems: 
establishment of the basic concepts of military theory; the general principles of 
strategy; operational and tactical methods; questions of military history and the 
history of warfare; relationships between the evolution of warfare and the social 
and economic development of human society; the problems connected with war 
industry, equipment and the military economy. Such works are intended to supply 
a scientific basis for military theory. Every army builds up its military doctrine 
on such a foundation as most military theories published in regulations and peri- 
odicals are always temporary and utilitarian in nature. 
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Therefore, while the regulations and periodic literature reflect the national, 
social and economic features inherent in the military theory of each country and 
army, the third type (authoritative military classics and modern works) is supra- 
national in scope. Military thinkers and theoreticians of all nations have con- 
tributed. 

While the development of Soviet military theory was still in an early stage 
this literature was also supranational in the Soviet Union. The basic works were 
the classics of military theory: translations from Clausewitz, Moltke, Delbriick, 
Schlieffen, Foch, Kulmann and others, and of contemporary theoreticians such 
as Giulio Douet, Fuller, Liddell-Hart, William E. Mitchell, Eimansberger and 
Grener. These books were readily available in the USSR and were printed in 
huge editions. This is clearly illustrated by the bibliography appended to articles 
on military questions in the first edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia. Al- 
though the works of such Marxist authorities on military questions as Marx him- 
self, Engels, Lenin and certain military writers with near-Marxist views such as 
Mehring have always determined the broad outlines of the third type of Soviet 
military literature, Soviet military theory nevertheless borrowed quite openly from 
the general non-Marxist fund of military science. This is shown clearly by the 
works of the most prominent Soviet military theoreticians: Svechin, Triandofilov, 
Varfolomeev, Galaktinov, Tsiffer and others. The works of certain foreign writers, 
such as Fuller, Giulio Douet and Liddell-Hart were officially criticized and con- 
demned; but this did not prevent their being widely distributed. 

Since World War II the position has changed completely. Military works by 
foreign authors are no longer permitted in the USSR and have been declared 
“pseudoscientific.” A number of studies have been written by Soviet theoreticians 
to discredit the theories of Western military thinkers. The basic principles of mili- 
tary theory as expounded in the third type of Soviet military literature have been 
officially confirmed. Its present task is to formulate the concepts of an independent 
Soviet military science. 

An examination of contemporary Soviet literature of this kind shows that, 
externally at least, military thinkers in the USSR are attempting to base their 
works exclusively on Marxist sources and authorities. The bibliography appended 
to the military articles in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia (the second, postwar 
edition) is rather imposing at first glance. It contains numerous works by Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Frunze. However, more careful examination of the 
bibliography reveals that it is not so impressive as would first appear. In effect, 
the sources of Soviet military theory cited are articles or letters by Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin which deal mostly with their attitude to military and political questions 
connected with the Civil War, armed uprisings and the organization of the prole- 
tariat’s armed forces. These works are simply studies intended for a revolutionary 
party which is establishing its state machinery but hardly for the army of an 
organized “socialist state.” 

It is therefore not surprising that after the war Stalin’s work entitled, On the 
Great Fatherland War of the Soviet Union was proclaimed the “gospel” of Soviet 
military theory. It contains speeches, orders and interviews given by Stalin during 
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the last war. Despite the fragmentary and disconnected nature of this collection, 
a number of fundamental problems on general military theory are dealt with in a 
practical way. 

Stalin’s war “doctrine” remained until his death the basic, and for all practical 
purposes the only source for Soviet military writers. Numerous books, brochures 
and articles in the press disseminated the primary concepts of the “Stalinist science 
of war.” Explanations were added and appropriate supporting quotations were 
drawn from the works of Engels and Lenin. 

The bibliography appended to Professor R. Garthoff’s book! contains a list of 
more than 400 Soviet works on military subjects, of which at least 200 have been 
published since World War II. This list is by no means exhaustive. 

Despite their profusion these works are all remarkably similar, and monotonous 
in approach. It is sufficient to select and read just a few of them to know the 
contents and theme of all the others. Independent thought is completely absent. 
The Marxist classics, and Stalin in particular, are constantly cited and “pseudo- 
scientific bourgeois theories” are discredited and condemned. Pronouncements on 
the latter subject are in the tradition started by Stalin when he wrote his reply to 
Colonel Razin: “The time has come to put an end to the misplaced respect now 
being shown to the reactionary doctrines of Clausewitz, Moltke, Schlieffen, Luden- 
dorff and Keitel.” Just as Stalin’s letter to “Kolkhoznik Ivanov” in the thirties 
gave him a pretext for establishing his theory of “building up socialism in one 
country,” the letter to Razin created the habit of condemning Western military 
theories. 

Stalin did not limit his attacks to the German theoreticians but also included 
“the contemporary and perniciously false teachings of Fuller, Liddell-Hart, Douet, | 
Mitchell, de Gaulle, Guderian and Eimansberger.”* Consequently, Stalin condemns 
all those military theoreticians whose translated works formed part of standard 
Soviet military literature before World War II. Soviet condemnation of Western 
military theories has extended to the “followers of German military science—the 
present American military ideologists Marshall, Eisenhower, Bradley, etc.—who 
have taken as their teachers the defeated German generals Brauchitsch, Manstein, 
Guderian and others.” In accordance with the Stalinist line, Soviet military theo- 
reticians have written many works, of which perhaps the most typical are the | 
study by Baz® and a number of articles in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia.® 


Connected with the attacks against Western military science and attempts to 
found a specifically “Soviet military science” is the heightened interest shown in 
pre-Revolutionary Russian wars and campaigns. The greater attention devoted to 


1 R. Garthoff, How Russia Makes War, George Allen and Unwin, London, 1954. 

2 Bolshevik, Moscow, No. 3, 1947. 

3 bid. 

4 [bid. 

5 Baz, Osnovy voennogo mogushchestva Sovetskogo Soyuza (The Foundations of Soviet 
Military Might), Moscow, 1947. 

® Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiclopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2. ed., vol. VIII, Mos- 
cow, I95I, p. 436. 
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this subject before World War II coincided with a politically determined change 
in the official Soviet concept of Russian history. However, while before World 
War II literature on this subject consisted merely of a few books by Academician 
Tarle and certain military historians of his school, since 1945 works of this kind 
have formed the most widely read type of Soviet military literature. 


The subjects of these works include: the history of Russian warfare; the ac- 
tivity of outstanding Russian generals and naval commanders (Alexander Nevsky, 
Peter I, Suvorov, Kutuzov, Ushakov and Makarov); the defining of progressive 
periods in Russian history according to Communist doctrine; the revising of 
former attitudes, which, in many cases, means re-evaluating the significance of 
past Russian wars in the light of contemporary Communist policy. 


Consequently, the basic themes in the third type of Soviet military liter- 
ature are: 


1. The proclamation of the fundamental concepts of the new “Soviet military 
science,” which before Stalin’s death was known as “Stalinist military 
science.” 

. Condemnation of all foreign military theories, especially by writing works 
to demonstrate their pseudoscientific nature. 

. The selection of materials which prove that Soviet military science has 
absorbed all the healthy and progressive traditions of the former Russian 
Army and improved them with the Marxist war doctrine. 


Soviet military periodicals and the more substantial type of literature already 
discussed deal with the following special themes: 


1. Study of the history of World War II (several large works). 


2. Study of the problems of strategy, operations and tactics on the basis of 
experience gained during World War II and postwar developments in mili- 
tary science. 


3. Military technical literature. 


4. Reactions to developments in military theory and equipment in the armies 
of the free world. 


s. Popular editions (books, brochures and articles) of an educational nature. 


Historical works on the last war are written by the Historical Section of the 
Soviet General Staff. Their circulation is restricted since they are primarily in- 
tended as textbooks for military academies and colleges. The publication of such 
works began during World War II and has been continued without interruption. 
Military operations on the Russian Front are the principle theme. The majority 
represent joint research by a number of authors—usually from three to five—im- 
portant military men who took part in the particular operations under examina- 
tion, and instructors at the General Staff Academy (the latter being also workers 
in the Historical Section). 


There are still no Soviet military works of any importance which deal with 
the military operations of the Western Allies during World War II. The only 
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problem receiving partial consideration is naval warfare in the West and in the 
Pacific (especially the operations of German submarines). 

The subjects chosen for historical research and the methods of analysis used 
indicate the purely utilitarian aims of these books, which aim at producing his- 
torical material to support the official concepts of Soviet strategy and operations. 
The works, illustrated with examples taken from World War II include: a study 
of a number of consecutive operations actually carried out for long-range strategic 
purposes; cooperation between fronts and armies in attack and defense; the form 
maneuvers took during World War II (special attention being devoted to encircle- 
ment and counter-attack); cooperation between different branches of the armed 
forces; the operational use of tanks, airplanes and reserves; methods of concentrat- 
ing forces and deciding on the main direction of a maneuver. However, the value 
of these works is considerably reduced because the authors have had to accept as 
correct, official data published by the Soviets during the war, and later incorpo- 
rated in the basic reference works. They have been compelled to adapt their books 
to these falsified figures and information. 

Similar practical aims are also pursued in articles on operations and tactics, 
which appear in many periodicals. The latter are also used in army training but are 
more widely circulated than the historical works. These periodicals are: Voennaya 
mysl (Military Thought), the sole organ of the General Staff’s Historical Section; 
and publications by the chief administrations of the various branches of the 
armed forces, such as Artilleriisky zhurnal (The Artillery Journal), Vestnik 
voenno-vozdushnykh sil (The Air Force Tribune), Voenny vestnik (The Military 
Tribune), Morskoi sbornik (Naval Review) Tankist (The Tankman)—the latter 
journal was formerly called Zhurnal avtobronevykh i mekhanizirovannykh voisk 
(Journal of the Armored and Mechanized Forces)—Sovetsky svyazist (The Soviet 
Signal Corps Man), Voenno-inzhenerny zhurnal (The Military Engineering Jour- 
nal), T yl i snabzhenie vooruzhennykh sil (Base Organisation and Armed Forces 
Supplies), and Vestnik protivovozdushnoi oborony (The Anti-Aircraft Defense 
Tribune). 

Voennaya mysl deals with general problems, and the other periodicals are con- 
cerned with tactical questions arising in their respective branches of the armed 
forces. The treatment of subjects represents only an expanded explanation of the 
regulations. Controversial articles discuss the application of regulations, never 
the regulations themselves. However, the nature of the subjects prescribed for 
discussion throws an indirect light on forthcoming tactical changes. 

The Soviet Armed Forces have two official daily newspapers: Krasnaya 
zvezda (Red Star) and Krasny flot (Red Fleet), which are published by the Chief 
Political Administration of the Armed Forces. Moreover, each military region 
has its own newspapers. Their chief aim is the political and military education of 
the armed forces. Before World War II tactical questions were dealt with very 
fully in Krasnaya zvezda, but since then discussions of such problems have been 
reduced to the bare minimum. 

Technical military literature in the Soviet Union is very general in scope. 
It includes works on the basic principles of aircraft construction, aerodynamics and 
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radar, the theory of tank and artillery construction and ballistic theory. All works 
giving exact details of developments in Soviet military equipment are secret 
documents, which have a very limited distribution. 


Apart from the above mentioned general works there are special technical 
journals for individual branches of the armed forces. Among these are Tekhnika 
vozdushnogo flota (Air Force Equipment), Morskoi sbornik (Naval Review), 
intended for officers in the technical services. 


The works of such outstanding older specialists as Tsiolkovsky, Chaplygin, 
Krylov and Grendal ensure the maintenance of a high standard in contemporary 
military technical literature. 


The most interesting aspect of Soviet military periodicals is their reaction to 
developments in military theory and practice in the armies of the free world. It is 
true that in the USSR all prewar foreign military literature has been withdrawn 
from circulation. Contemporary works by foreign authors are not allowed into 
the country, and Voenny zarubezhnik (The Foreign Military Press) is no longer 
published. (Before the war the latter printed translations of foreign military 
writings.) Nevertheless, it may be said that no important foreign military work 
nor significant foreign military periodicals pass unnoted by Soviet military 
specialists and theoreticians. 


These reviews, mostly polemical, strive to discredit military thought abroad 
and distort events dealt with in the foreign works. However, certain books have 
been translated in their entirety without distortion. These are either special works 
on problems in which the Soviet Army has no personal experience (for example, 
jungle warfare), works on equipment, or sensational revelations of military 
history which expose mistakes and miscalculations made by the free world. 
Typical of the last category is the British journalist Ingersoll’s Top Secret, which 
throws light on disagreements between Montgomery and Eisenhower during the 
World War II. 


The final and most widespread genre in Soviet military literature consists of 
popular editions which propagate the basic concepts of military science in books, 
brochures, journals and press articles. These writings illustrate the achievements 
of Soviet military and technical science and strive to educate the people politically. 


It should be noted that the basic principles of Soviet military theory—the 
primacy of politics over strategy, the inclusion in military theory of all economic, 
social and moral factors (this is considered the “highest achievement of Soviet 
military science”)—entirely coincide with the theories of the classical military 
writers Clausewitz, Jens, Moltke, Delbriick and their followers. The main reason 
for the condemnation and dethronement of Clausewitz’ war doctrine is the 
“philosophical indeterminism” of which he is accused. 


Clausewitz’ doctrine denies the existence of immutable rules in military 
science. He maintains that in war, accidents and chance play important parts, 
that three quarters of all military planning is based on unknown quantities and 
that good luck is a considerable factor in military success. All these views have 
been sharply criticized by deterministic Soviet military theoreticians who claim 
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to have discovered new laws governing the outcome of conflicts. However, despite 
this criticism, Soviet theory fully accepts Clausewitz’ concept of the regularity 
and determining influence of political and moral factors on strategy and warfare 
as well as Delbriick’s views on social and economic influences. 


Moltke’s theory of a “unified military doctrine” has also been incorporated 
without reservation into Soviet military theory. This emerges clearly from Soviet 
doctrine, which has transformed the need—which exists in any army—for a 
unified body of military thought into a dogma decreed from above which may 
neither be criticized nor discussed. 


Postwar Soviet military theory, which proclaims the originality of Soviet 
military science, has in fact borrowed more from the condemned foreign military 
classics than prewar Soviet theory, which rejected entirely a number of important 
concepts of the above foreign classical authorities. The influence of moral factors, 
for example (patriotism, honor, military traditions), is admitted as one of the 
main achievements of Soviet military theory. Prewar theory, on the other hand, 
branded these concepts as a conscious attempt to keep the enslaved masses in 
ignorance by using “metaphysical ideas.”? 


Equally clear is the influence of classical German military theory on the 
formulation by Soviet military theoreticians of the basic rules governing warfare. 
Principles such as the “permanent factors in war” (as opposed to the temporary 
issues)—including reliability of the home front, the army’s morale, the quantity 
and quality of military units, armament of the forces, organizational abilities 
of commanders—represent an attempt to formulate abstract military principles. 
The classical military theories did the same and Soviet theory criticized them 
at that time for their “bourgeois” doctrines. 


The theory of the predominant role played by individual branches of the 
armed forces (cf. Fuller’s Tank Theory and Douet’s Aviation Theory) were 
branded by Soviet theoreticians as contradicting the Marxist war doctrine. The 
Soviets explained such a theory as an attempt by bourgeois theoreticians to develop 
the concept of waging war with small professional armies because they feared 
the political unreliability of the masses in capitalist countries. However, this 
explanation did not prevent the Soviets from assimilating several operational and 
tactical concepts first propounded by the foreign theoreticians in question. 


It should be noted, however, that Soviet theory has not simply plagiarized 
certain Western doctrines. It has at times contributed positively to foreign mili- 
tary theories. For example, to Clausewitz’ theory of war as a continuation of 
peace by other means has been added the thesis that peace is a continuation of 
war by other means® (for example, the cold war). In addition, the creation of 
completely new methods of waging war—propaganda methods, the moral dis- 
integration of society, the “hot” and “cold” wars—is undoubtedly a Soviet con- 
tribution to military theory and practice. At present the only role of Soviet 


7 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiclopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1. ed., vol. XII, Moscow, 
1928, p. 163. 
8 Shaposhnikov, Mozg armii (The Brain of the Army), Moscow, 1928. 
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military writings is to give biased explanations of official theory. These writings 
are forced to utilize much false information and to conceal the true sources of 
Soviet military theory. For example, a number of the basic concepts in Soviet 
theory, which have been proclaimed as achievements of Soviet military science— 
such as the encirclement maneuver (declared to be the fundamental type of 
military operation in the Soviet Army), the method of planning consecutive 
military operations, the execution of attacks and head-on engagements—clearly 
show that Soviet military thought draws its inspiration from sources quite 
different from those suggested by official theory. 


It would be dangerous, however, to overestimate the importance of such 
differences and apply them in condemning Soviet operational and tactical doctrine. 
In practice, it is of no importance whom Soviet military writings claim to be 
the creator of the encirclement maneuver—it could be Stalin, Schlieffen or Han- 
nibal. The important factor is that this maneuver, which gives excellent results, is 
the principle type of operation in the Soviet Armed Forces and that Soviet military 
theoreticians are actively preparing to carry it out if necessary. Neither does it 
matter who is declared to be the initiator of attacking and head-on engagements— 
whether it be Suvorov, Schlichting or Stalin. What does matter is that the army 
should be trained for decisive attacking operations and giving battle while in 
movement according to the Suvorov and Schlichting method. Distortions of 
military history should not conceal the fact that Soviet military doctrine, 
whether or not the title “Soviet military science” is justified, has a sound scientific 
basis, which is by no means limited to contributions from the Marxist and Russian 
theoreticians, but has borrowed, where necessary, from the supranational fund 
of military science. 

Because Soviet military writings are hampered in their search for new ideas 
in military science, the question arises as to how the Soviet military leaders are to 
resolve this vital task. This question is all the more important because Soviet 
theory faces the problem of devising new military methods—particularly in view 
of the need to abandon the principles of continental strategy. 

Such problems are solved in the Special Section of the General Staff.® A limited 
number of experts discuss the problems in a series of highly secret meetings. This 
Soviet “conspiratorial” military center directs the development of Soviet mili- 
tary theory without the aid of the military press. The latter, in any case, only 
reflects decisions which have been taken without its participation. 


® R. Garthoff, Op. cit. 
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The Second Turkmen Linguistic Congress 
and its Political Significance 


Dr. G. A. VON STACKELBERG 


From October 6 through October 9, 1954 the Second Turkmen Linguistic 
Congress was held at the House of Culture in Ashkhabad. In addition to re- 
presentatives of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, writers and students 
from the University of Turkmenistan, participants included linguists from Azer- 
baidzhan, Kazakhstan, Armenia and other republics. The Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR was represented by B. A. Serebrennik and Professors Sanzheev and 
F. Iskhakov. It is interesting to note that such well-known Soviet specialists on 
Turkish and Iranian affairs as Professors S$. Malov, Borovkov and E. E. Bertels 
were absent. This would indicate that the main aim of the Congress was more 
political than scholarly. The Congress was opened not by a distinguished linguist, 
but by the Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Turkmenistan, N. Durdyeva, who had been the secretary of the organizing com- 
mittee. She also delivered the first paper, “The Current Situation and Immediate 
Tasks of Turkmen Linguistics.” This emphasizes the political significance attached 
to the Congress by the Communist leaders. 

Linguistic congresses and conferences are an integral part of Soviet “language 
construction.” Their activities are completely subordinated to the Communist 
Party’s national policy. This fact should be kept in mind when analyzing the 
work of the Second Turkmen Linguistic Congress. 

Eighteen years separated the Second Congress from the First, which took 
place in May 1936. Prior to this, the First Turkmen Linguistic Conference was 
held in 1930. Between the two Congresses there were many explanatory debates. 
These defined more precisely the decrees of the First Congress, whose chief 
political aim was to crush the Turkmen linguists who defended the national 
character of their language and opposed the widespread and artificial introduction 
of Russian terminology at the expense of Arabic, Persian and Turkish words 
which had been a part of the Turkmen literary language for centuries. The Rus- 
sian alphabet was made the basis of the Turkmen written language by an ad- 
ministrative order in 1939. 

The 1936 Congress spelled the end of the Turkmen linguists’ national aspira- 
tions; the 1954 Congress had other objectives. It took place under greater pres- 
sure from the Communist Party for the development of Turkmen, together with 
an almost complete lack of opposition from the linguists, who had learned from 
bitter experience. The main aim was to bring the Turkmen alphabet, orthography 
and terminology closer to their Russian counterparts. Individual proposals had 
a noticeable tendency to adapt Turkmen orthography and terminology in order to 
simplify the study of Russian. 

The demand for a review of the origins of Turkmen was typical of the Con- 
gress. Durdyeva said in her address, “... the study of the Turkmen language is 
one of the most important sources in the study of the histories of our peoples 
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and permits us to determine the races and ethnic groups with which the Turk- 
men nation was related in its origins.” This statement contains more than a hint 
of the trend to discuss the origins of the Turkmen race in such a way as to 
permit the assertion that there was no relationship between the Turkmen people 
and the inhabitants of modern Turkey. 

In their efforts to isolate the Turkic peoples of Central Asia, the Communist 
leaders have eagerly seized on the theories of the Sogdian origin of the Uzbeks 
and the Scythic or Khorezmian origin of the Turkmens. The struggle against so- 
called Pan-Turkism by setting off Central Asian Turkic groups against the Turks 
of Asia Minor, is forcing the Soviet government to encourage the theory that 
the Turkic peoples of Central Asia are the aborigines. Anti-Turkish tendencies, 
which are being introduced into language construction in Turkmenistan, have 
been carried to ridiculous extremes. In Durdyeva’s report, “bourgeois nationalists” 
were accused not only of opposing the introduction of Russian words, but also 
of introducing Turkish expressions into Turkmen. However, of all the languages 
of Turkestan, Turkmen is nearest to Osmanli. Linguistically, it forms, together 
with Azerbaidzhanian and the language of the Turks of Asia Minor, the South- 
Western Group of the Turkic family of languages. The Communist leaders are 
therefore doing their utmost to destroy or falsify the historical links between the 
Turkmens and the Turks of Asia Minor. During discussions on problems of ortho- 
graphy and terminology, no mention was made of the vast experience that Turkish 
linguists had in these spheres. The identification of the principles of the Turkmen 
orthography with that of the Turkish language, to which it is related, was 
avoided by the Soviet linguists participating in the Congress; so was the Latin 
alphabet. 

Yet another feature is peculiar to the way linguistic congresses are conducted 
and their decisions carried out in the Turkish republics of the Soviet Union. At 
first glance it would seem that the most expedient course to take if differences 
were to be obviated and unanimous decisions reached on the questions of a new 
alphabet, orthography, terminology and punctuation would be to convene a con- 
gress not of any individual republic, but of all the Turkic nations of the Soviet 
Union. In such a case, it would be easier to work out the basic principles, and, 
using them as a starting point, to apply them further to the peculiarities of the 
individual languages. This would unify the basic principles of a written Turkic 
language of the USSR. The Communist government, however, was opposed to 
the unification of alphabets and orthography. Therefore, during the whole period 
of “language construction” in the republics of the USSR there was no unified 
congress on the pattern, for example, of the unified session of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR on the questions of the history of Central Asia and Ka- 
zakhstan held in 1954 in Tashkent. Thus, the question of the written language 
of, say, the Uzbek, Turkmen or Azerbaidzhan languages was resolved in each 
republic separately. No account was taken of the experience of the other re- 
publics. This has led to the desired differentiation in the written languages of 
the Turkic peoples of the Soviet Union. 





The main papers read at the Second Congress were: 


1. “The Current Situation and Immediate Tasks of Turkmen Linguistics,” by 
N. Durdyeva, the Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Turkmenistan. 

. “On Certain Changes in and Additions to the Orthography of the Turk- 
men Language,” by Professor P. Azimov of the Academy of Sciences of 
the Turkmen SSR. 

. “Turkmen Nomenclature and the Problems of its Improvement,” by Anna- 
kurdov, Chief Editor of Uchpedgiz (the State Pedagogical Publishing 
House). 

. “On Turkmen Punctuation,” by M. Khydyrov, Associate Member of the 
Turkmen Academy of Sciences. 


Although thirty years have passed since the founding of the Turkmen SSR, 
the speakers referred to the need to avoid differences in orthography and to 
unify Turkmen nomenclature. The continued absence of fixed rules in ortho- 
graphy and of a single terminology stems primarily from the frequent changes of 
alphabet (from Arabic to Latin, from Latin to Russian) and the change in the 
Communist Party’s views on the role of Russian in the national republics of the 
USSR. The replacing of one alphabet by another always necessitated the setting 
up of new rules of orthography. New directives from the Communist Party on 
the inadmissibility of preserving Arabic and Persian words in Turkmen termino- 
logy and the need to lay greater importance on Russian terminology invalidated 
the dictionaries already published and approved. New ones had to be printed. 
All this produced a state of chaos. 

In his paper “On Certain Changes in and Additions to the Orthography of 
the Turkmen Language,” Professor P. Azimov touched on the question of the 
alphabet. The tendency to bring the orthographies of Turkmen and Russian closer 
together found expression in his words on the folly of statements urging the 
removal from Turkmen orthography of the following Russian letters which did 
not exist in the earlier written language: 


a €@€ © WUuitb SB 


Azimov’s basis for demanding the retention of these letters is that words 
borrowed from Russian must be written in Russian form since “the correct solu- 
tion to the problem of spelling words borrowed by Turkmen from Russian is 
one of the vital conditions for mastering Russian.” 

Thus, the alphabet of a national language is formed not to answer the needs 
of the language, but to facilitate the learning of Russian. This tendency is evident 
in the apportioning of more attention to comparative grammars of Turkmen 
and Russian than to grammars of Turkmen alone. 

A further example of the process of identifying the two orthographies was 
found in the speaker’s refusal to indicate phonemic length in Turkmen words. 
However, long and short vowels in Turkmen often determine the meaning of the 
word. For example, the word dt (with a long o) means “fire,” whereas ot (with 
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a short o) means “name.” There were suggestions to indicate length with double 
letters such as 00 = 6. This suggestion was rejected by the speaker because there 
was no such principle in Russian. The discrepancy in the principles of ortho- 
graphy worked out by Azimov on the basis of unification with Russian caused, 
as one of the members of the Congress remarked, “exceptions to the grammatical 
rules to be compiled in such a way that too many words came under the category 
of exceptions.” 


In the sphere of scientific, social and political nomenclature, the tendency to 
give the Turkmen language a Russian foundation is particularly noticeable. Many 
articles devoted to the problem of orthography were published in the newspapers 
of Turkmenistan before the Congress began and later during its course. 


Annakurdov blamed “bourgeois nationalists” for all the shortcomings and 
differences in terminology. In his words, “... [they] attempted to impede the 
development of the Turkmen language and did all they could to oppose the 
introduction of new international Soviet words and phrases into the Turkmen 
vocabulary.” 

The attempts to eradicate from Turkmen scientific nomenclature all words of 
Arabic and Persian origin is another characteristic of the Communist leaders’ 
national policy in linguistics. Indeed, Arabic and Persian words are being dis- 
carded not only from the technical vocabulary, but also from the literary lan- 
guage. This had not happened before. The speaker expressed the opinion that: 
“There can be no compromise with such circumstances [when Arabic words are 
used in literary works]. The literary language must be a model for readers. The 
time has come to discard the Arabic, Persian and archaic words which clutter up 
the Turkmen literary language.” 


It is quite clear that, with such limitations on the lexical resources, the 
language of literary works would be extremely impoverished. Moreover, it would 
lose completely its links with the language of classical Turkmen literature. 


The main questions in the sphere of technical nomenclature were the type of 
words that could be borrowed from Russian and whether they should retain 
their original form or be adapted to the phonetic and grammatical structure of 
Turkmen. Several of the delegates proposed that only those words be borrowed 
which did not have an equivalent in Turkmen. In opposition to the official view 
of borrowing as many words as possible from Russian, it was urged on several 
sides that the lexical wealth of the Turkmen language itself be utilized and the 
comparatively new words and phrases which had become rooted in Turkmen be 
used. The question of preserving accepted words of Arabic and Persian origin 
was taboo as far as the Congress members were concerned. 

It is not surprising that the Russian words traktor, kombain, brigadir and 
kolkhoz (tractor, combine, brigadier and kolkhoz) are used in their Russian form 
in Turkmen because they represent new concepts that have been introduced from 
the Russian. However, there is no similar reason for replacing old native words 
by Russian equivalents. The effect is merely to make the language less intelligible 
to the native speaker. 
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The discussion on the question of terminology showed that the continued ex- 
istence of differences and irregularities was a result of the Party leaders’ ex- 
aggerated demands for borrowing words from Russian and of the Turkmen 
writers’ and translators’ opposition to these demands. They wished to keep trans- 
lations and text-book language comprehensible to the Turkmen people. In spite 
of all the Congress’ decisions, the present situation is likely to continue for some 
time. 

M. Khydyrov’s paper was devoted to punctuation. His main argument was 
that it should be adapted to follow the rules applying to Russian. However, the 
structure of the two languages is quite different. Turkmen is an agglutinating 
language, Russian inflected. The manner in which the sentence is constructed 
in Russian and Turkic languages is so different that only the most elementary 
points of punctuation (capital letter at the beginning and period at the end of 
a sentence) can be uniformly employed by both. So far there are no set rules in 
Turkmen punctuation. The attempts to graft the Russian system onto it by ad- 
ministrative means will undoubtedly lead to disparities. It will hamper the usage 
of the method of punctuation which has just been introduced. 


To sum up, the work of the Second Turkmen Linguistic Congress was not of 
a scholarly nature. Its participants had no opportunity to deviate from the Party 
line. The stress was on the necessity of developing an alphabet, orthography, 
terminology and punctuation which would facilitate the teaching of Russian in 
Turkmen schools, regardless of whether the Congress’ decisions would further 
or hinder the normal development of Turkmen. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


Two Anniversaries 


At the end of 1949, Stalin’s seventieth birthday was celebrated in the USSR. 
In November, Pravda began to publish articles praising and exalting him and 
from the beginning of December, such articles appeared in almost every issue 
of the newspaper. At the same time Pravda usually contained several “open 
letters” to Stalin from workers, reporting the fulfillment of their tasks or the 
assuming of new socialist obligations. From December 4, Pravda, to mark 
Stalin’s birthday, began a regular report on the “national competitions,” which 
had been initiated by workers of the Moscow “Vladimir Ilich” works and the 
miners of the “Tulaugol” pit. The first detailed information on preparations 
made by the “workers of the world” to celebrate the occasion appeared on 
December 8. From this time onwards almost all the editorials were devoted ex- 
clusively to Stalin. In the Pravda editions prior to the great event more than 
half the space was allotted to him and his forthcoming birthday. In addition, 
a kind of museum of “national gifts” for the leader was opened in Moscow, and 
there was feverish activity throughout the whole country in preparation for the 
celebrations. In accordance with a decision of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR published in every Soviet newspaper, “On December 21... 
to celebrate the seventieth birthday of Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin” the state 
flag of the USSR had to fly from all buildings." 

On December 21, 1949 Pravda appeared in a twelve-page issue instead of the 
usual four. Apart from 23 lines on the Women’s World Chess Championship and 
the theater and cinema programs, all twelve pages were devoted to Stalin. Almost 
half the front page was covered by a full length photograph of him in the uni- 
form of a generalissimo. The other half was mostly occupied by a greeting from 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR. The first page also carried a report on Stalin having been awarded 
yet another order of Lenin. The next page contained greetings from the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and a report on the creating of Stalin 
prizes, “for the establishment of peace among nations.” 


A number of long articles, usually a page in length, also appeared, signed by 
members of the Politburo of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
and other prominent Party officials. These articles and their writers included: 
G. Malenkov, “Comrade Stalin, the Leader of Progressive Humanity;” V. Molo- 
tov, “Stalin and his Leadership;” L. Beria, “The Great Inspirer and Organizer of 
Communism’s Victories;” A. Mikoyan, “The Great Architect of Communism;” 
N. Khrushchev, “The Stalin Friendship of Nations is the Pledge of the Invin- 
cibility of Our Fatherland.” 


' Pravda, December 20, 1949. 





Moreover, on December 21, a gala meeting was held in Moscow’s Bolshoi 
T heater to celebrate the leader’s birthday, attended by important members of the 
Communist Party, the Soviet government, the Trade Unions, the Komsomol and 
the Armed Forces, as well as Communist party delegations from all the People’s 
Democracies, China and other countries. As is to be expected, Pravda on the 
following day indicated that Stalin received his due amount of adulation from 
a number of important speakers at the meeting. 


Much of Pravda for December 22 was occupied by innumerable greetings 
from the leading Party, Komsomol and trade union organizations and also from 
foreign Communist parties. Almost all six pages of this number and four pages 
of the next were devoted to Stalin. Then followed a flood of birthday greetings. 
Mentioning only the senders and their organizations, Pravda published a daily 
list which continued for almost two years, ending on October 9, 1951. Naturally, 
every other organ of the press throughout the country followed Pravda’s example 
in the celebration of Stalin’s birthday. 


+ 


December 21, 1954 was the seventy-fifth anniversary of Stalin’s birth. Pravda 
carried a portrait of Stalin which covered only '/s of a page. Now he was dressed 
not in the uniform of a generalissimo, but in a dark semi-service jacket. /zvestia 
published the same photograph. A few short remarks under the general heading 
“The Soviet People Commemorate the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Stalin’s 
Birth” published in Pravda and Izvestia show how the eve of this anniversary 
was celebrated in the Soviet Union. There were only three special articles in 
Pravda and one in Izvestia. Not a single member of the Politburo contributed, 
and all the articles together covered little more than two pages. The anniversary 
was casually noted by the radio. The most important event it reported was the 
unveiling of a monument to Stalin in Batumi. 


Thus, the former exaltation of Stalin, bordering on deification, had com- 
pletely disappeared. 

The difference of mood is even more striking if past and present opinions 
are compared, as regards both content and volume. The anniversary numbers 
of Pravda for December 1949 and 1954, are good examples for examination. 


The editorial of December 20, 1949 was entitled “A Great Leader and 
Teacher;” the corresponding 1954 editorial was called “The Great Triumph of 
the Ideas of Marxism-Leninism.” In the former Stalin’s name appeared 59 times, 
in the latter only 6. 

In the first leading article Stalin was hailed as “The Brilliant Leader and 
Teacher,” “The Greatest Man of Modern Times,” “The Leader of the Workers of 
the World,” “The Genius of the Revolution,” “The Greatest Exponent of Revolu- 
tionary Strategy and Tactics,” “The Mentor of the Universe,” and “Our Own” 
and “Beloved” to name but a few of his titles. In the second editorial, however, 
he is called merely, “The Faithful Pupil and Great Exponent of the Work of 
Lenin.” 
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Similarly, the authors of the other relevant articles published in Pravda (and 
Izvestia) do not overpraise. In Khrushchev’s article? Stalin is only a “Faithful 


Pupil,” a 


“Military Companion-in-Arms” and the “Brilliant Theoretician of 


Marxism.” M. Mitin calls Stalin an “Outstanding Theoretician of Marxism- 
Leninism” and, like the other writers, “The Faithful Pupil and Companion-in- 
Arms of Lenin.” Only once does he refer to him as “The Great Stalin.””* 

Stalin figures little in these articles ostensibly devoted to him. Most space is 
devoted to Lenin, Leninism and Marxism. Stalin no longer occupies his earlier 
place in the history of the USSR and the Communist Party. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR wrote in their congratulations to Stalin in 1949: 

You, Comrade Stalin, together with Lenin founded the Bolshevik Party . . . ela- 
borated . .. the basis of Bolshevism ... inspired and led the Great October Socialist 
Revolution ... founded... the Soviet . . . State. 


In 1954 they said: 


...the Party was formed under Lenin’s banner ... Stalin was a firm and con- 
sistent follower of Lenin’s ideas on questions of . . . tactics, strategy and theory .. . 
The Party ... led the struggle ... and achieved ... victory in October 1917... The 


Party. 


.. [values] Stalin’s contributions as one of Lenin’s closest assistants... in 


organizing the political and economic consolidation of the new state.* 


Stalin’s role during other periods of the Soviet era is also being viewed in a 
different light. A comparison of passages from the official 1949 congratulations 
with Khrushchev’s article in 1954 is revealing in this respect: 


1949: 


1954: 


1949: 


1949: 


1954: 


1949: 


1954: 


During the Civil War and the years of foreign intervention your genius as 
an organizer and commander led... to victory over our enemies. 

Many of the Red Army’s victories during the Civil War are closely linked 
with Stalin’s name. 

When death cut short the life of the great Lenin, you, Comrade Stalin, 
raised high his glorious banner and boldly and resolutely led our Party in 
his footsteps. 

After... the death of Lenin... Stalin, together with other pupils and com- 
panion-in-arms of Lenin, led the Party’s struggle to retain the purity of 
Lenin’s teachings. 

Executing the magnificent plan worked out by you for the socialist indus- 
trialization of our country... 

The program of socialist construction worked out by Lenin on a scientific 
basis aimed at the complete industrialization of the country ... 


Under your wise leadership, Comrade Stalin, ... the Communist Party has 
carried out the complete collectivization of agriculture... 

On the basis of Lenin’s cooperative plan, Stalin contributed much to the 
solution of the problems concerned with kolkhoz construction .. . 


2 Pravda, December 21, 1954. 
3 Ibid., December 19, 1954. 
4 Ibid., December 21, 1954. 





There is almost no end to such comparisons. An examination of other articles, 
newspapers, magazines and books gives a similar picture. 


The aura of greatness which surrounded Stalin during his life has almost 
faded into oblivion. Those merits and achievements which were once attributed 
exclusively to him are largely considered as the collective merits of Communist 
Party or Central Committee leadership. Lenin, not Stalin, is now viewed as the 
ideological founder of much that has already been achieved or is, at the moment, 
being accomplished. Stalin is remembered purely as a Marxist-Leninist theore- 
tician. In all other respects, he is only the faithful pupil and continuer of Lenin’s 
work. Stalin merely contributed to the achievements and successes of the 
Communist Party in the spheres of industrialization and collectivization, in the 
strengthening of the state and in the victory of World War II. 


However, Stalin’s personality is still regarded with awe by the Communists 
in other countries. It is clear from Pan-Tsy-Nyan’s article in Pravda, Decem- 
ber 20, 1954 that foreign Communists still regard Stalin as the first and most 
outstanding among the theoreticians and exponents of Communism. Thus, Stalin 
is viewed in two ways. In the Soviet Union he is Lenin’s pupil and disciple; for 
Communists abroad he is still the “great leader.” This latter attitude, however, 
is in the interests of the present rulers of the USSR. The more respect there is 
for Stalin abroad, the greater is the ideological dependence on the present rulers 
of the Soviet Union. 


Post-Stalin Soviet Domestic Policy 


Since Stalin’s death Western observers have been struck by four particular 
changes in Soviet policy. These are: the abolition of the leader cult—Stalin’s 
name is now rarely mentioned officially; the promulgation of inner Party de- 
mocracy and the principle of collective leadership; the proclamation that con- 
sumer goods production is of primary importance; the announcement of in- 
creased personal financial participation in the fruits of labor. 


The first two changes can easily be harmonized with the basic principles of 
Communism. Inner-party democracy has always existed in theory, and the 
leader cult is not an inherent feature of Communist doctrine. The third and 
fourth changes, however, could be considered a deviation from Stalin’s policy 
or even as a sign that the system itself has changed. Before the changes in policy, 
heavy industry was the central interest of the Soviet Communist Party. Under 
Stalin the official appeal to personal financial interest would have been viewed 
as an outright capitulation to private capitalist elements. 


Many people at that time wondered where the new, relaxed policy would 
lead, and with good reason, for in the long run “enrichment” of the population 
would bring up the question of relaxing the dictatorship. An increase in general 
prosperity tends to make a people feel more independent. The problem remains 
unchanged in the Soviet Union at the present time, and the outcome is still 
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unclear. There are, however, strong indications that a counterattack by the 
orthodox Communist forces must be reckoned with. It is probable that the sup- 
porters of the new trend, who have at least succeeded in changing the official 
phraseology, are in turn preparing for battle. 

On December 21, 1954 (the 75th anniversary of Stalin’s birth) the two most 
important Soviet newspapers, Pravda and /zvestia, each printed an editorial in 
memory of Stalin in addition to an article on him which occupied almost a 
page. These four articles are worthy of special attention because the two news- 
papers, apart from an overall similarity in treatment, expressed fundamentally 
opposed views. All four articles represent Stalin as carrying out Lenin’s will. 
They take great pains to prove that the Soviet Union is still traveling along the 
path indicated by Stalin, but they view this path differently. 

The Party organ, Pravda, seizes upon Stalin’s plan to industrialize the country 
as his greatest achievement. It writes: 


At the present time, when the problem of perfecting the building up of Socialism 
and of the gradual transition to Communism is being solved, the Party calls upon 
the Soviet people to concentrate their attention on carrying out the plans for the 
further growth of heavy industry. The Party considers heavy industry to be the 
very foundation of a socialist economy and a firm basis for the further develop- 
ment of the national economy. 


The Pravda article enumerates all the measures, especially agricultural, which 
are linked with Khrushchev’s name and which are now the main subject in the 
Soviet press. Only one of the new principles is not mentioned—the demand that 
material self-interest play an important role in labor. Light industry is touched 
upon only in one sentence: “The measures which have been carried out will 
considerably improve the supplies of raw material for light industry.” 

Izvestia, the government organ, adopts quite a different tone. Its editorial 
on December 21, 1954 states: 


The principle task of the Party and the government is the maximum satisfac- 
tion of the constantly increasing material and cultural needs of all members of 
society. In order to carry out this task, the Party and government are leading the 
struggle ... for the best utilization of all economic reserves. [And not for the 
establishment of new industries. Author’s note.] 


Consequently, in Pravda’s opinion the Soviet government’s task at the 
present stage is the development of heavy industry, while /zvestia feels it is 
essential to concentrate on raising the standard of living in accordance with the 
slogans proclaimed for the last eighteen months. While Pravda considers it 
essential to build new factories, /zvestia is of the opinion that the capacity of 
factories already constructed under the Five-Year Plans should be utilized in 
the most efficient manner. It is clear that two mutually exclusive political lines 
are here involved. If the government decides to build new factories or fully 
develop the new lands it will be compelled to abandon the policy of increasing 
the material self-interest of individuals in their work. This is why the latter 
principle is not mentioned in Pravda. On the other hand, if the government 
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continues to implement this principle it will be compelled to abandon further 
industrialization, and the development of the new lands is bound to suffer. 


It is not impossible that this difference is the reflection of a struggle among 
the Party leaders. Pravda, as already mentioned, is the Party organ and /zvestia 
the government newspaper. The Party head is at present Nikita Khrushchev, 
who used Beria’s fall to strengthen his own position in the Party and become 
First Secretary of the Central Committee. Since Pravda emphasizes the program 
for developing the new lands and Khrushchev has linked his name with this 
program, it may be assumed that Pravda expresses his views, suggesting to the 
reader that “Khrushchev is the Stalin of today.” On the other hand, the develop- 
ment program for the new lands receives only cursory mention in /zvestia, while 
great emphasis is laid on raising the standard of living of the population, a policy 
initiated by Malenkov in his speech at the Fifth Session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR. Thus, /zvestia reflects the views of Malenkov, the head of the 
government. Even if the appearance of such different articles in the two news- 
papers does not indicate that there are two candidates for Stalin’s “throne,” it 
is nevertheless proof of the existence of serious disagreements among the Party 
leaders. 

The main problem is whether the Soviet government should return to Stalin’s 
policy of developing heavy industry or continue the “new course.” It is note- 
worthy that the outlines of two different ideologies, or at least of two different 
concepts, are emerging from the discussions. In support of the need to continue 
increasing the standard of living, that is, to develop light industry, reference is 
made to the well-known concept of the union of the working class and the 
peasantry. /zvestia writes: 


The strength of socialist society and of the Soviet state rests upon the union 
of workers and peasants ... Lenin’s legacy was that the Party should preserve this 
union as the apple of its eye ... The program being carried out by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party and the Soviet government—large-scale 
agricultural development, increase of the kolkhozniks’ personal interest in the re- 
sults of their work, stepping up the pace of consumer goods production—will 
further strengthen and develop the union of workers and peasants and will rein- 
force the moral and political unity of Soviet society ... the chief concern of the 
Communist Party in its internal policy is to see ... that the material prosperity 
and cultural level of the masses should continually rise. 


The main argument of those who support a return to the policy of developing 
heavy industry is based on the danger from abroad and the consequent need to 
increase the military might of the country. Pravda writes: “A new large-scale 
increase in heavy industry will further strengthen the defense capacity of our 
country and be a reliable guarantee of the inviolability of our borders.” In com- 
mentaries on the international situation designed for internal consumption this 
view is expressed even more uncompromisingly. For example, on December 4, 
1954 the Soviet commentator Shrager declared that the Soviet Union could 
reply to a policy of force with yet more force. He added: “The Soviet Union 
will, of course, be in a position to demonstrate its strength and prove the justice 
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and rightness of its cause, if necessary.” In view of this the Soviet government’s 
exaggerated threats against France and England in connection with the ratifi- 
cation of the Paris Agreements appear to be intended more for internal con- 
sumption than for the West. Soviet representatives are at present using much 
harsher expressions than they did when EDC was due for ratification. This is 
particularly noticeable because the Paris Agreements are not as dangerous from 
the Soviet point of view since they propose a union less closely integrated 
than EDC. 

Evidently the conduct of Soviet diplomats abroad is to be explained by the 
internal political situation in the Soviet Union. Among the Soviet leaders a 
struggle is going on between the supporters of a “harsh” policy and the sup- 
porters of a “soft” one. In order to return to the policy of developing heavy indu- 
stry it is essential to create the impression that the international situation is tense. 
For this reason certain Soviet diplomats speak of the danger of war much more 
frequently than a sober estimate of the state of affairs would justify. 

At present it is impossible to predict which of the two tendencies will 
triumph. In any case, considerable concessions in foreign policy are not to be 
expected even if the protagonists of light industry win. Only the tone of certain 
statements made by Soviet diplomats is determined by the internal political 
situation in the Soviet Union. Their actions are governed by the state of inter- 
national affairs at any given time. The link between the Soviet internal political 
scene and the tone assumed in foreign affairs indicates that the harsh pronounce- 
ments of Soviet diplomats do not necessarily imply that their actions will be 
equally harsh. 


Party-Church Relations in Soviet Armenia 


On May 9, 1954 the Soviet Armenian press reported that the 85-year-old 
Supreme Patriarch and Catholicus* of all Armenians, Georg VI Chorekchian, 
had died. The anti-religious and militantly anti-clerical press in Soviet Armenia 
gave a detailed biography of the deceased. The newspapers emphasized his ser- 
vices to the Soviet government and to Soviet society during World War I, 
especially his active participation in the cause of the World Movement of the 
Defenders of Peace. He was a member of the Movement’s All-Union and Ar- 
menian Committees. 

Two weeks later, on May 27, 1954, the Soviet Armenian press published a 
detailed account of the funeral. The reason for this delay was presumably to give 
Armenian Christians a chance of seeing their Supreme Pastor for the last time, 
although there is no mention of such a farewell ceremony. However, a number of 
important persons attended the funeral, including: The Deputy Catholicus from 
Cilicia, Archbishop Adjapahian; Archbishops Galfayan and Nersoyan from 
North America; Bishop Manoukian from South America; Bishop Baldjian from 
Rumania; a delegation from the Russian Orthodox Church, headed by Arch- 


* Spiritual Head of the Armenian Church. 





bishop Pitirim; and representatives of Armenian organizations in France, Ru- 
mania, Lebanon.! 

Since the guests from abroad needed at least two weeks to obtain the required 
visas and other relevant documents and make the journey to Edjmiatzin, the 
funeral was postponed until May 27, 1954. The long list of dignitaries from 
abroad is striking because the people of Soviet Armenia were represented only 
by monks from Edjmiatzin and by G. H. Grigorian,? President of the Council 
for Armenian Church Affairs attached to the Council of Ministers of the Ar- 
menian Soviet Socialist Republic. It is interesting in this connection to note that 
one-third of all Armenians live abroad. 

No representatives of cultural, scientific, social or artistic organizations in 
Soviet Armenia attended the funeral. There was no representative of the Ar- 
menian Church from any other part of the Soviet Union, although a year pre- 
viously the Soviet Armenian press had reported the existence of eparchies of the 
Armenian Church in Stepanakert (in the Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous SSR), 
in Baku, the Ukrainian and other parts of the USSR where numerous Armenians 
are to be found. The absence of dignitaries from the other eparchies could in- 
dicate that these eparchies have already ceased to exist, or at least that their 
activities have been severely curtailed. It is clear that the Armenian Church, 
even under such a Catholicus as the late Georg VI Chorekchian, a loyal servant 
of the Soviet regime, was unable to protect the religious interests of its believers 
in the USSR. 

One noteworthy aspect is that the Soviet Armenian press printed only one 
message of condolence from Soviet Armenians—a telegram from the Armenian 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries,’ which needless to say 
is directed by members of the Armenian Communist Party. This could, of course, 
mean that the Armenian-Gregorian religion has lost its influence on the masses, 
that the Church, which was the only centralized national organization‘ after 
the collapse of Armenian independence in the fourteenth century, no longer 
has sufficient adherents and an adequate spiritual basis. However, innumerable 
facts which even the Soviet press cannot pass over in complete silence indicate 
that the vast majority of Soviet Armenians are either openly or secretly religious 
and closely united with their church despite specific shortcomings of the late 
Catholicus and other spiritual leaders. There are many young people among the 
believers, including Party and Komsomol members, as many of the younger 
generation consider the Church not merely a religious body but as “the only or- 
ganized national force” in Armenia, as it has been for centuries past. 


Strong religious opposition in the Soviet Union, and, consequently, in Soviet 
Armenia, is clearly admitted in the last decree of the Central Committee of the 


' Sovetakan Ainastan (Soviet Armenia), Erevan, June 1954. 
® [bid. 


* Tbid. 
4 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 


vol. III, p. 49. 
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Soviet Communist Party “On Mistakes in Atheist Propaganda Among the Po- 
pulation.”® The decree admits that “even those who take an active part in the 
life of our country and honestly carry out their duties are influenced by reli- 
gion”® and that “in many regions, local organizations and certain individuals 
have tolerated interference in the activities of religious groups, and an impolite 
attitude towards the clergy.”’ If after 37 years of atheist dictatorship there are 
still many regions in which the local organizations and Party officials are still 
powerless in their conflict with the religious masses and have therefore had 
recourse to “administrative measures,” religion in the USSR remains a serious 
factor working against Communism. 

Reliable information exists which confirms that in several regions of Soviet 
Armenia recent clashes between atheist “administrators” and the Christian 
masses have occasionally resulted in open rebellion and street fighting. Religion 
there is far from dead, and a substantial part of the population is doubtless under 
its influence. The reason why this section of the population was not mentioned 
in the press during its pastor’s funeral is that not only the church, but even the 
Catholicus Georg VI Chorekchian, were completely isolated from the Christian 
masses. The Edjmiatzin Catholicate, which in theory has under its jurisdiction® 
Armenian church organizations, both within the Soviet Union and abroad, is 
in practice completely cut off from believers within the country and only acts 
as a Catholicate for foreign Armenians. 

The Soviet regime evidently considers the Edjmiatzin Catholicate should 
only influence Armenians abroad. In the Soviet Union, the Catholicus only plays 
the part of an active participant in the “Defenders of Peace” Movement. If the 
Christians within Soviet Armenia could freely meet their Catholicus and the 
latter had contact with them through Soviet eparchies, the influence of the 
Soviet Armenian Church would undoubtedly increase. The Soviet regime neither 
desires nor permits this. However, any increase abroad in the spiritual authority 
and importance of the Armenian Catholicus can strengthen the links of Ar- 
menians living abroad with the Catholicate, thereby deepening their love and 
sympathy for their native land. This is in the Soviet regime’s interests and it 
therefore supports this side of Edjmiatzin’s activities. 

The Edjmiatzin Catholicate is also of use to the Soviet authorities for other 
reasons: 

1. Representatives of the Church who are sent abroad to serve in eparchies 
are investigated by MVD organs. They may easily become willing or unwilling 
tools of Soviet intelligence abroad. 

2. Foreign eparchies which are under the jurisdiction of the Soviet Catholi- 
cate are either subordinate to Kremlin representatives abroad or linked with 


5 Pravda, November 11, 1954. 

8 Tbid. 

7 Tbid. 

* Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2. ed., 
vol. III, p. 49. 
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them. This gives Soviet consulates and embassies yet another opportunity of 
contacting the local populace of the foreign country and of using such contacts 
for intelligence or subversive purposes. 

3. The Catholicate in the Soviet Union is occasionally visited by religious 
and secular representatives of Armenians living abroad. The Soviet leaders always 
utilize such events for propaganda purposes. The visitors are shown the sights 
of Soviet Armenia, are treated to trout from Lake Sevan and drinks from the 
“Ararat Trust.” Subsequently they often become apologists and agitators for 
the Soviet regime among Armenians living abroad. 


This explains why the Soviet government allowed and even encouraged the 
convening of an Edjmiatzin Council in June 1954, at which the late Catholicus 
was elected, why the atheist press in Soviet Armenia reacted so strongly to his 
death and why the Soviet leaders are insisting on the quick election of a succes- 
sor. Only dignitaries from foreign eparchies of the Armenian Church will be 
present at the election of a new patriarch and Catholicus of All Armenians. As 
at the funeral, the two thirds of all Armenians who live within the Soviet Union 
will be represented by only one man—G. H. Grigorian, President of the Council 
for Armenian Church Affairs attached to the Council of Ministers of the Ar- 
menian SSR. The new Catholicus, who must be a loyal adherent of the Soviet 
regime, will be the Catholicus of All Armenians in name only. Like his pre- 
decessor, he can only serve as the Catholicus of Armenians living abroad. In this 
way the Soviet regime can retain its control of the foreign eparchies and will 
have in Soviet Armenia a new candidate for membership of the Committee for 
the Defense of Peace, a new authority with influence abroad in the campaign 
of the Partisans of Peace. 


The Economy 
The Soviet Timber Industry 


The two leading Soviet daily papers recently carried editorials on the timber 
industry. On November 27, 1954 /zvestia published “A Point of Honor for 
Timber Workers.” On November 28, Pravda’s editorial was entitled “To Over- 
come the Decline in Timber Deliveries.” Taking into account the great sig- 
nificance of wood in Soviet economy (including its use as a raw material in the 
production of explosives), logging is growing in importance. 

For several years the Ministry of the Timber Industry of the USSR has failed 
to carry out its production plan. According to Soviet sources, the plan was 
fulfilled 94% in 19511; 90% in 1952”; 93% in 1953°; and 96% in 1954. 


1 Izvestia, January 29, 1952. 
® Pravda, January 23, 1953. 
3 Izvestia, January 31, 1954. 
* Pravda, January 21, 1955. 
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A comparison of the 1953 and 1954 figures shows a temporary improvement. 
Total shipments of wood increased by 12%, while that of wood for industrial 
purposes increased by 13.7%. Nevertheless, Pravda was obliged to state in its 
editorial of November 28, 1954: “It must be admitted that the timber industry’s 
obligations to the state have not been met, and plans drawn up for logging and 
transporting timber were not fulfilled.” October and November were par- 
ticularly unsatisfactory months in this respect. Low production during these 
months constituted a real threat to the annual plan for 1954. The cause is not 
a shortage of timber. 


The USSR has 21.2% of the world’s timber resources.5 The wooded area of 
the Soviet Union as of January 1, 1952 was distributed as follows:® 


Area under Administration of Actual Wooded 
the Forestry Commission Area 
In Million of Hectares —————- 
State Lands 618.6 
Kolkhoz Lands f 36.7 


655.3 





The main timber areas are concentrated in the North and North-Eastern 
European part of the USSR and in the taiga regions of Siberia and the Far East. 
Russia’s wooded lands are considerably more extensive than China’s (66 million 
hectares) and the chief Western producers’ Canada (335 million hectares) and 
USA (225 million hectares).? 

Zhurid and Kovalevsky estimated the Soviet timber reserve at 61 billion 
cubic meters, of which 47.4 billion are ready for cutting or will shortly be ready. 
There is an annual natural growth of about 570 to 580 million cubic meters.® 


If a decrease in stand is to be avoided, the annual cut must not exceed this 
figure. However, production has not yet reached the limit determined by natural 
prod: ye 
growth, as the following table clearly illustrates: 


Annual Timber Logged 
(In Million Cubic Meters) 


Figures for 1933 through 1936 from Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1. Edi- 
tion, Volume XXXVI, Page 660; for 1937 and 1940 from the BSE, 2. Edition, Volume XXV, Page 17; for 1950 
from N. N. Baransky, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (The Economic Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 1950, 
Page 44; for 1955 from the Directives of the XIX Party Congress on the Fifth Five-Year Plan for 1955. 


5 Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (Economic Geography of the USSR), Part I, Mos- 
cow, 1934. 


* Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (BSE) (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 
2. ed., vol. XXV, p. 4. 


7 [bid. 


® N. N. Baransky, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (The Economic Geography of the 
USSR), Moscow, 1950. 
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The drop between 1937 and 1940 can partially be explained by the fact that 
during the Second Five-Year Plan (1933-37) firewood accounted for 38-46% of 
the timber logged and was registered at the All-Union level. Later firewood 
was registered with the Ministries of Fuel of the Union Republics. The relative 
amount of wood used for fuel has decreased considerably during the past two 
decades. In 1932 it was 19.9% of all wood felled; in 1937, 13.6%; in 1940, 13.9% 
and in 1950, 9.7%.° 

It may be assumed that, as a result of the chronic failure to fulfill plans during 
the past four years, the planned wood production for 1955 will not be realized. 
For the future expansion of logging there is an annual reserve of 150 million 
cubic meters a year. Figures of available timber resources and the volume of 
logging show that the timber industry of the USSR has fallen behind because 
of shortcomings in the system of economic organization. 


On October 7, 1953 the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the USSR resolved, in accordance with 
directives given at the XIX Party Congress, to alter this state of affairs. A decree 
was published for a large-scale transference of logging operations from the 
sparsely wooded European regions to the thickly wooded areas particularly in 
the North, the Urals, Western Siberia and the Karelo-Finnish SSR. Before this 
projected transference, logging was carried on as follows: 


Distribution of Logging 
(In Percentages) 
Region I91O—1913 

North European Russia . 14.6 
Northwest European Russia . 7-3 
Central European Russia . 22.3 
The Urals (including the Volga Region) " 20.4 
The South and West . 7.0 

1.7 





Total in European Russia , 73-3 
Asiatic Russia . 26.7 


SOURCE: Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2. Edition, Volume XXV, Page 13. 


As late as 1952 almost three-quarters of the timber was logged in the Euro- 
pean regions of the Soviet Union. Now the main timber enterprises are being 
transferred to the East and North, not only on account of the reserves there 
but also because the center of heavy industry, their main consumer, is being 
moved to the Eastern regions. 


The decree called for a distribution of logging operations more evenly over 
the whole year. In order to achieve this, it provides for organizing mechanized 
lumbering enterprises in the new regions and providing them with permanent 


® B. A. Rozentreter, Kamenny ugol, ego dobycha i znachenie v narodnom khozyaistve (Coal, 
its Extraction and Significance in the National Economy), Moscow, 1949. 
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staffs of workers and specialists. It forsees 450 such enterprises in operation in 
1955, and by 1956 all lumbering enterprises are supposed to be operating with 
permanently assigned personnel. This will necessitate a significant increase in 
the number of trained personnel. The 1954 plan called for the training of 52,000 
specialists, engineers, electricians, drivers, crane operators, etc. 


To facilitate work in the new areas 1,200 kilometers of narrow railroad were 
planned for 1954 and another 1,600 kilometers for 1955. To ensure complete 
mechanization of the lumbering projects, the 1955 level of mechanization was 
to be raised in the thickly wooded area to the following levels: felling (excluding 
selected cutting of special types) 100%; conveyance 90%; storing 90%; cartage 
90%. On the pattern of the Soviet coal and ore industries a rhythmic system of 
operations is to be introduced. 


Hitherto, the overwhelming majority of workers lived and worked under 
rather poor conditions. This partially explains the low labor productivity and 
the frequency of accidents. Now, in connection with the measures to increase 
timber output, a plan has been drawn up to build at the logging, rafting and 
repair sites two million square meters of housing in 1954, and three million 
in 1955. Medical, social and educational facilities were also planned, percentage 
increases for long periods of service and improvements in the pension scheme 
were announced as an incentive.'° 


The failure to fulfill the plans for the last quarter of 1953 and for 1954 shows 
that the measures projected in the decrees have either not been executed or 
have been amended or superseded by others. The transition of many Soviet 
timber enterprises to year-round operation is still largely on paper. Thus, 
Pravda’s editorial for November 28, 1954 reveals that seasonal work and sea- 
sonal manpower are prime factors in carrying out the plan. It stated: 


...the timber industry during the winter needs cadres of seasonal workers. 
Meanwhile, the government’s task in providing seasonal labor on the timber enter- 
prises in many oblasts, krais and republics has not been successfully coped with. The 
supply of workers for the last quarter of 1954 and the first quarter of 1955 in the 
Kirov, Kostroma and Molotov oblasts was particularly badly organized. Enterprises 
in many of the most important wooded areas are unable to utilize to the full the 
equipment they possess because of the shortage of labor. At the same time, Voro- 
nezh, Kursk, Bryansk and Penza oblasts together with the Mordvinian ASSR have 
impeded the flow of seasonal workers to the timber regions. 


The leaders of trusts, combines, departments and the Ministry of the Timber 
Industry of the USSR are attempting to correct this unsatisfactory situation with 
a spate of letters and directives. '! 


1 Decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the USSR, On Improving Deliveries in the Timber Industry, Moscow, Oc- 
tober 7, 1953. 

"™ Lesnaya promyshlennost (The Timber Industry), Moscow, April 1954. 





This involves a considerable amount of time, labor and material which could 
be utilized for productive purposes. 


Several Ministry officials have been trying in vain to improve the situation 
by personal visiting the scenes of operation. Pravda reported that: 


This year, for example, Comrade Kozlov, the head of the Chief Administration 
of the Siberian Timber Industry spent much time on the enterprises Tomles, Kras- 
noyarskles and Altailes; but these combines have remained among the most back- 
ward in the whole timber industry.” 


Even visits by people like Pervukhin, the Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR, did not improve the situation."* 


In spite of mechanization of logging, the timber industry is noted for its 
particularly low labor productivity. In June 1954, Lesnaya promyshlennost re- 
ported that “during the past three years labor productivity on the logging 
enterprises had increased by only 10%; on the combines Udmurtles and Sverdles 
it actually fell in 1953 in comparison with 1952.” It stated that the industry 
had been given the task of increasing the average output per man by at least 
0.9 cubic meters per day in 1954 and at least 1 cubic meter in 1955. This norm in 
practice is somewhat lower. For example, on the combine Molotovles, even a 
reduced labor norm of 0.75 cubic meters could not be attained in 1954, and only 
0.32 cubic meters were achieved." 


The systematic failure to realize production plans and low labor producti- 
vity have forced the leaders of the timber industry to seek new operational 
methods. This has sometimes led to dubious experiment. Thus, in 1954 a lot 
of attention was aroused by trailing trees whole, without stripping them and 
by transporting trunks without cutting them into sections. However, the 
amount of labor involved was not diminished and the transport facilities were 
burdened with the hauling of unnecessary branches and foliage. Nevertheless, 
the organs of the Ministry of Timber" feel that a method has been formed that 
will alleviate the difficult position. 


2 Pravda, November 28, 1954. 
Lesnaya promyshlennost, Moscow, October 16, 1954. 
Pravda, November 28, 1954. 
Lesnaya promyshlennost, Moscow, October 10, 1954 and March 1954. 


Culture 


The Repertoire of the Moscow Theaters 


In the Soviet Union the October holidays commemorating the Revolution are 
always the occasion of celebrations, meetings and concerts. The Soviet citizen is 
taught to consider these days as something very special which require a particular- 
ly Soviet festive mood. Preparation for the period is marked by the publication 
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of high production indices and of speeches and articles expressing great devotion 
to the Party and government. 


The theater too is infected by this mood and sees to it that there is in- 
creased activity for the celebrations. Most theaters at one time tried to stage 
new productions for these days and in this way demonstrate their devotion and 
love for the Soviet government on the “anniversary of its birth.” At present, 
however, the October premiéres must be spoken of in the past tense. The “red 
letter days” of the past have exhausted the supply of new theatrical works. 


The Bolshoi Theater in Moscow and its affiliated theater present the finest 
examples of Soviet musical, vocal and choreographic art, and are the model for 
other Soviet theaters. It would be natural to expect them to show new plays 
by Soviet dramatists during the celebrations. In fact, however, during the 1954 
festivities they were staging Glinka’s /van Susanin (also known as A Life for the 
Tsar) written in 1836, Dargomyzhsky’s Mermaid, 1855, and Tschaikowsky’s 
lolanthe, composed in 1892. Music lovers could not fail to be pleased by this 
choice. However, the Soviet authorities did not present these operas on the 
Bolshoi stage during the “jubilee” because they valued their quality and wanted 
to show the best there was, or because these works were satisfactory from the 
“Soviet” point of view. They had to be shown because there are no Soviet operas 
which meet Party requirements. The only way to prevent the best opera houses 
in the country from closing down is to rely heavily on classical Russian and, 
partly, on Western European works. The whole 1954 repertoire contains only 
one opera by a Soviet composer: Shaporin’s Decembrists. It ran only a few times 
during the year and was by no means one of the principle works produced. 


It is characteristic of the present Soviet operatic and dramatic repertoire 
that the Moscow Art Theater was showing Maeterlinck’s Bluebird, first played 
in 1908, or Ostrovsky’s Talents and Admirers (1882) and Late Love (1874). In 
other Soviet theaters not a single Soviet premitre was shown, but rather such 
plays as Ostrovsky’s From Rags to Riches (1872), Better be Happy than Truthful 
(1877), The Storm (1866), Talents and Admirers (1882), Gorky’s The Petty 
Bourgeois, Dostigaev and Others, and Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard. It is very 
heartening to find the Russian classics so well represented on the Soviet stage. 
At the same time this is an admission by those in control that Soviet drama is 
bankrupt. Between 1917 and 1920 the classical works now in vogue on the 
Soviet stage, were despised. Tschaikowsky’s operas Eugene Onegin and The 
Queen of Spades were very nearly banned, the first for its “ideology of land- 
owners and noblemen” and the second for its “mysticism.” Before the beginning 
of a symphony concert at the Bolshoi Theater at which Tschaikowsky’s Sixth 
Symphony was being played, a sprightly young fellow came on the stage and 
apologized to the public because it would have to listen to the Sixth Symphony, 
which he considered decadent and valueless, a work with a hostile, landowner 
ideology. 


Many years have passed since then. There has been endless talk of new 
Soviet operatic works. In the meantime theatrical units such as the Zimin Opera 
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in Moscow have been broken up. At present The Zimin Opera House is an 
“associate of the Bolshoi T heater” and has been declared an experimental theater. 
However, it has had nothing to experiment with because of the lack of new 
Soviet operas. Currently, the following works are being presented: Dargo- 
myzhsky’s Mermaid, Verdi’s Rigoletto and La Traviata, Manyushko’s Galina, 
Tschaikowsky’s Jolanthe, Puccini’s Madame Butterfly and Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville. None of these works can be adapted to the requirements of Soviet 
propaganda. 

There have occasionally been certain plays, such as Pototsky’s The Break- 
through, about which the Soviet press writes: “Very slowly and at great inter- 
vals of time certain works penetrate as far as the stage of the Bolshoi Theater 
(mostly its affiliate), works that pass almost unnoticed and leave no trace,” or 
“Successful plays on Soviet subjects have been very rare and do not correspond 
to the great expectations of the Soviet public.”! When L. Knipper’s North Wind 
was staged in Moscow by People’s Artist V. N. Nemirovich-Danchenko in the 
theater bearing his name, the low-quality music and the poor libretto by Kirshon 
made the production a complete failure. However, at the art council “representa- 
tives of the public” from factories demanded that this work, with its “working 
class ideology,” should be played as often as possible. It was played of course, 
but was not attended by the public. At the end of the season the theater had 
incurred a considerable financial loss. 


Shaporin’s Decembrists played longer because it was even more “ideological” 
in content. Composers made many attempts to write new musical works, but any 
which differed at all from the prescribed pattern were inevitably rejected. Pro- 
ductions such as And Quiet Flows the Don and Virgin Soil Upturned by Dzer- 
zhinsky were highly praised as valuable works, but after several years they were 
taken off the repertoire.This was quite understandable because the music was not 
especially interesting, and their political significance had lost its actuality. The 
Soviet leaders are afraid of everything new and ban such productions as Lady 
Macbeth of Mtsensk and The Bright Stream by Shostakovich, and Love of Three 
Oranges by Prokofiev. In this way the road to everything alive and new is closed. 


Other operatic theaters in the country have at times presented Dankevich’s 
Bogdan Khmelnitsky and Prokofiev’s War and Peace, and government critics have 
reacted to them favorably, but these works have never been played at the Bolshoi 
Theater in Moscow. Attempts have been made to write operas on the themes of 
successful plays, such as Sapuler’s On the Steppes of the Ukraine (based on a 
comedy by Korneichuk), Kreitner’s Tanya Arbuzova (after a drama by Simukov), 
Spadaveky’s The Road to Calvary (modeled on Aleksei Tolstoi’s novel). These 
attempts indicate, however, that more interest is being shown in the political 
content of new works than in the musical aspect. These operas have been un- 
successful and have never gone further than the provincial theaters where they 
were born. 


1 Shaverdyan, Bolshoi Teatr Soyuza SSR. (The Bolshoi Theater of the USSR), Moscow, 1952. 
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If composers have to write under very difficult conditions, because of the 
constant pressure from above, and are hindered in their efforts to write new 
works, the production of plays in the Bolshoi T heater likewise takes place under 
incredible circumstances. In many cases “production brigades” are organized in 
the theaters. They consist of Party workers from the theater, who, with the aid 
of “broad criticism,” interfere in production and of course hinder the work. 
For three years such a brigade helped to produce Shaporin’s Decembrists. Even 
the music was altered in certain cases on the brigade’s instructions. Theater artists 
cannot work properly when a production cannot be finished without the help 
of incompetent brigades, who correct imaginary mistakes made by the producer 
and the conductor and “correctly deploy” the artists. 

The repertoire of dramatic theaters is more varied. In the academic theaters 
Soviet plays are staged as well as works by Ostrovsky, Tolstoi, Chekhov, Shake- 
speare, Lessing, Wilde, Scribe, Dickens, Maeterlinck and Sheridan. The Soviet 
plays usually appear all at one time and deal with some problem of the moment. 
Fairly recently, the Moscow theaters have presented plays dealing with the family 
and marriage. These plays, however, both for artistic and ideological reasons 
have not stood the test of time. For example, Pogodin’s At the End of Summer 
and Mikhalkov’s Lost House were very short-lived. Your Personal Affair, by 
L. Oshanin and E. Uspensky is more animated, but it too pursues a specific 
propaganda aim.” Pogodin’s When the Spears are Broken is spoken of in the press 
as a very uneven work by a talented author. It has two plots—one scientific and 
one based on family life. The chief shortcoming is that the principle character, 
whose conduct is criminal, does not excite indignation in the audience. Quite the 
contrary, as the central character, Kartavin, is well liked by the public. “Good 
new plays have been rare during the last two seasons, and the theaters continue 
to support works which are clearly unsuccessful, written to a set pattern and 
primitive.”* The press considers certain plays better than their production would 
indicate. Such was the case with Yu. Chapurin’s Spring Waters, which was 
produced in Moscow at the Central Theater of the Red Army and at the Stanis- 
lavsky Theater. 

Both performances were worse than the play merited. At the Central Theater of 
the Red Army what should have been the background, occupied far too important 

a place and dwarfed the actors. The result was a play about the construction of 

a canal and not a drama of human life. In the Stanislavsky Theater the play was 

simply ruined.4 


The present season is remarkable in that the theory of “the absence of con- 
flict” has been severely shaken. Even so there has been no improvement in the 
repertoire of the dramatic theaters. Plays written on kolkhoz and other set 
subjects have been even more unsuccessful than the others. Arbuzov’s drama, 
Years of Wandering, has received the best write-ups, although they were some- 


* Teatr, Moscow, No. 10, 1954. 
% Ibid. 
§ Tbid. 
5 Ibid. 





what verbose and controversial. The press speaks of this work as being in the 
tradition of the psychological drama but notes the “inaccuracy and too literary 
nature of its ideological plan.” 


The absence of successful and, most important, “ideologically mature” new 
plays has compelled the theaters to fall back on Soviet works written many 
years ago. The Break, The Gale, The Armored Train, Egor Bulychev, and The 
Death of a Squadron have reappeared. Mayakovsky’s Bath-House has been 
resurrected. This return to plays of the twenties tends to emphasize the ephemeral 
nature of recent ones. Plays written “to order” and necessary at a given moment 
soon lose their meaning when the political need for them passes, and since they 
lack any artistic quality they are not renewed after their first run. Revivals of 
Mayakovsky’s plays, in which as their author said, “joyful propaganda rings 
out” and which were unsuccessful in the twenties, are now enjoying the greatest 
popularity as satiric comedies. V. Minko’s No Names Mentioned, and Makhienko’s 
I Beg Your Pardon—both new works—are only the first steps towards the 
creation of a satiric comedy repertoire. 


There has been a decrease in work on the Western European classics. Some of 
them have disappeared from the repertoire. Moliére is not well represented. “There 
is not a single Moliére play in Moscow, unless one counts Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme and Le Malade Imaginaire, which were produced at the Children’s T heater 
at the end of the season.” 


Producers obviously consider Goldoni’s Petty Tyrants, Shakespeare’s Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and the two works by Moliére mentioned above as a parti- 
cular type of “comic operettas.” Productions of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, King Lear, 
Macbeth and Anthony and Cleopatra are still in the planning stage. There are 
virtually no Shaw or Ibsen plays being shown. “Our theater has not touched the 
tragedies of the French classicists of the XVII century—Racine and Corneille.” 


The state of both the classical and Soviet repertoire in the Soviet Union at 
present may be judged by certain remarks made in the journal Theater, No. 10, 
1954. In an article entitled “Without Any Feeling Whatsoever” statements are 
made about occurrences which could hardly be imagined as happening on the 
stage of what was once the best dramatic theater in the world—especially in a 
Stanislavsky production. The author writes: 


It is a pity that the mute participants in mass scenes should play without any 
feeling whatsoever. What can a member of the audience do when the principle 
actors in a play just wait on the stage until their lines come up, bored and weary 
instead of becoming angry, expressing surprise, admiration or mockery? And to 
think that this should happen on the stage of a theater like the Arts, which has long 
been famous for the animation even in the least important part of a popular scene! 
This happens every time Ostrovsky’s Talents and Admirers is produced at the affiliate 
of the Moscow Art Theater. Despite the solid foundation built up by Stanislavsky 
and Nemirovich, the theater is losing its “exclusive” quality, which impressed the 
whole world and edified the Soviet public. 


6 Teatr, Moscow, No. 8, 1954. 
7 [bid. 
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Such a lack of artistic discipline is now affecting the technical side of per- 
formances, in which there are at present occurrences of an incredible nature. One 
can only wonder what must be happening in the other theaters, when carelessness 
and negligence reach such a pitch at the Moscow Art Theater that Vladimirsky 
is forced to write® the following about a performance of Wilde’s An /deal Husband: 


The scene is the entrance hall to a sumptuous English mansion. There is a 
magnificent staircase, servants in livery, ladies in fine robes, men in formal dress. 
The delicate period furniture invites the spectator to visit the other rooms in this 
house. The revolving stage slowly begins to move. Suddenly an unnaturally tense 
silence seizes the theater, an involuntary feeling of numbness which affects people 
when some disaster threatens. The stage turns inexorably, bringing the wings on 
stage. Laughter broke out in the hall. 


This is only one of the many incidents which Vladimirsky describes as taking 
place in the best Moscow theaters. 


One of the new plays in the Moscow Art Theater is Lomonosov by Vsevolod 
Ivanov (the author of The Armored Train), produced by the well-known and 
talented artist Livanov, who also plays the leading role. Concerning this play, 
Vera Smirnova remarks: 


Individual actors’ successes or failures and the actors themselves who stand 
out most vividly and in detail are in retrospect so little linked with the others that 
one is bound to conclude that the play lacks coherence... The performance was 
striking for its loudness, so unusual for the Moscow Art Theater. It is unlikely that 
there ever was a play in which the actors shouted so much, spoke so loudly and 
moved so noisily as in Lomonosov.® 


The play itself was severely criticized: “The play is cold and too full of reason- 
ing... Lomonosov’s genius is not brought out.” The reviewer ends with an open 
question to the staff of the Moscow Art Theater: “Would they dare show their 
work to Stanislavsky?” 


The endless directives on “what must be reflected, brought out, revealed” and 
what must not, have led to such talented people as Vsevolod Ivanov and V. Livanov 
creating material which is a disgrace to a famous theater. In view of the lack of 
new works it is recommended that “the link between writers and theaters should 
be strengthened for the coming season.” The Soviet press notes that “these efforts 
have clearly been insufficient and much work must be done if the season is to 
be successful.” 


However, little can improve the quality of the Soviet repertoire as long as 
the main requirement for theater writers is that their works be “imbued with a 
fervent Communist Party spirit.” For the time being ideological and political 
training is considered the only possible basis for decisions on creative work. Un- 
fortunately, however, the ideological artistic principles as formulated in Party 
decrees are by no means temporary: “Writers who have little experience and who 


8 Teatr, Moscow, No. 3, 1954. 
® Ibid., No. 9, 1953. 





have not properly understood the clear and all-embracing Party principles of 
our literature tend to indulge in conventional talk about the appearance, at last, 
of a new course.” '° 


1® Teatr, Moscow, No. 10, 1954. 


A Preliminary Report on the New School Year 


Recently there have been very few articles in the Soviet press on the problem 
of technical education in schools. Nothing has been written on the results of 
coeducation, and there are no longer reports of the great number of pupils at- 
tending school. The newspapers have lately changed their tone and are writing 
of serious shortcomings in popular education. 


The school year began only three months ago; but it has become clear, even 
in this short time, that all is not well in Soviet schools. The greatest problem is 
caused by two particular shortcomings—not all children of school age are at- 
tending school and many pupils drop out during the first quarter. 


Recently, the Soviet press has reported: 


On the mountain slopes and in the valleys of Kirghizia well-fed herds of live- 
stock are grazing. Many children of school age are living in nomad camps with their 
fathers, who are shepherds or drovers. In the Issyk-Kul Oblast alone there are 
over 3,000 such shepherd lads.* 


In the town of Aleksandrov (in Vladimir Oblast) and in the 14 village soviets 
subordinate to the town more than 8,500 children should be going to school in ac- 
cordance with the education plan. In fact little more than 8,000 are attending.” 


The Crimean Oblast Department of Education noted, for example, that in 
its district: 
...on October 1 this year more than 500 children failed to be enrolled in 
schools, The position is especially bad in the Nizhnegorsk, Krasnogvardeiskoe, 
Bakhchisarai, Krasno-Perekopsk and Belogorsk Raions.® 


In Kuitun Raion more than 170 children failed to enter schools at the begin- 
ning of the school year. The Tulun Raion Executive Committee fails to take into 
account that children from the villages of Nizhny Burbuk, Ust-Kulsk and Burkhun 
have to walk 8 or 10 kilometers to school—in a taiga region! There are no living 
quarters for the children attached to the schools and no transportation has been 
made available.* 


Herds of livestock arrive every day at bases of the State Livestock Purchasing 
Bureau in the Mari Republic. A group of children invariably accompanies them. 
This year the Ronga Bureau—one of nine in the republic—dispatched 100 herds 
of livestock. It is not difficult to imagine how many young people must be lost to 
the school in this way. 


1 Udhitelskaya gazeta, Moscow, November 24, 1954. 
2 [bid., November 13, 1954. 
3 Ibid., November 20, 1954. 
4 Ibid., November 24, 1954. 
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People working for state purchasing organizations do not like to complicate 
matters by recruiting adults, who are not always amenable, to accompany their 
livestock. They prefer to hire young people of school age, who like changes and 
enjoy traveling. Parents did not object to their children engaging in this work. 


These reports in the Uchitelskaya Gazeta quite clearly confirm the existence 
of child labor in the Soviet Union. Nor is this the first time that such reports 
have appeared in the press. The following data has recently been published on 
child labor in agriculture. In the Varnavino Secondary School (Gorky Oblast) 
over 600 pupils worked on the school vegetable plot this year. It is also stated, 
that in this school “All the pupils who live on kolkhozes and MTS work on the 
farms. When they come to school in the fall they hand their class teacher a 
certificate of work day units completed by them.” 

The situation in Soviet education is now reaching the point where school 
attendance will continue to decrease each month. Some pupils will no longer 
be able to attend school because of the long distances involved and the absence 
of good roads. Others will begin helping their parents by doing “socially use- 
ful work.” 


5 Uchitelskaya gazeta, Moscow, November 24, 1954. 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. December Issue, No. 18, 1954. 


This issue of Kommunist should differ from the usual pattern as its publi- 
cation coincided with the seventy-fifth anniversary of Stalin’s birth. Such an 
event could not help but influence the contents of a journal founded and di- 
rected by Stalin and which was the most influential of his official organs. 


However, the first pages do not even hint at a celebration. The leading article 
is in no way connected with Stalin’s anniversary. Entitled “Nations will not 
Accept the Policy of Preparing for a New War,” it ignores the “leader,” who 
had once been praised continuously, and deals chiefly with the Moscow Con- 
ference and the Paris Agreements. Evidently, the Soviet government attaches 
great importance to preserving world peace, or at least to postponing a global 
war. At first, the article adopts a very confident tone: 


The Conference of European Countries on the Preservation of World Peace 
and European Security which took place in Moscow from November 29 through 
December 2, 1954 met with the full support of all nations . . . The participants 
in the conference unanimously adopted a document which is of tremendous inter- 
national importance, namely the Joint Declaration by the Governments of the 
USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Albania. 


This encouraging start soon degenerates into a series of attacks and accu- 
sations: “. . . aggressive circles in the United States, England and France are 
opposed to this.” Assertions then become more verbose and nervous in tone. 
The main charges are that the “aggressors” are reviving German Militarism 
and fostering a spirit of revenge: “The Fascist slogan »Guns before Butter« 


has become the battle cry of the present warmongers.” 


The essence of these diffuse but unsubstantiated attacks is: They are pre- 
paring for war—Wée too must be prepared. This constantly reiterated warning 
is directed not so much at the Soviet population as at the peoples in the Soviet 
bloc countries. A clear indication of this is the emphatic assertion that the 
“peoples in the camp of peace, democracy and socialism” will not allow them- 
selves to be caught unawares: “They will do everything necessary so as to work 
in peace, to guarantee the inviolability of their frontiers and territorial rights, 
and to ensure their defense against any aggression.” 


Various methods are used to exert the necessary influence: demonstrations 
of power, threats, accusations and even “reasoning,” which, incidentally, is the 
only way of explaining how the Central Organ of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union patiently assures the democratic countries of the world that it 
would be disadvantageous to fight against the USSR. The two main -deterrents 
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suggested by Kommuznist are the creation of a coalition of “peace loving nations” 
and the instability of the home front. 


But these factors, considered dangerous to the West, represent in fact a much 
greater threat to the Soviet Union. That is probably why the Soviet government 
is compelled to make such efforts to “ensure peace and security.” 


After the leading article comes “The Faithful Pupil and Great Exponent of 
the Work of Lenin” by S. Titarenko, dealing with Stalin. However, despite the 
title, Stalin is not the central figure in the article; he is overshadowed by Lenin. 
The role ascribed to Stalin in the initial paragraph is significant: “J. V. Stalin 
entered the arena of social and political activity after Lenin had intensified the 
struggle for creating in Russia a workers’ Marxist party . . .” Admittedly, there 
is one phrase in the article which could be interpreted as high praise for the 
former dictator: “J. V. Stalin was an outstanding theoretician of Marxism.” 


Nevertheless, Stalin is not represented as a theoretician. Whenever theory 
is mentioned, only Lenin’s principles, ideas and directives are put forward. 
Whereas from the thirties onwards, all newspapers and magazines had des- 
cribed Stalin as the center of the solar system, he is now represented only as 
a star in the Lenin constellation. An indicative statistical detail can be cited in 
this respect. On page 15 Lenin’s name is mentioned nine times, Stalin’s only 
twice. The same situation prevails in almost all the material dedicated osten- 
sibly to Stalin. All reference to Marxist theory and strategy, to the leadership 
of the workers’ movement and its struggle, or to construction during the Soviet 
era is linked with Lenin’s name: 


Under V. I. Lenin’s leadership the Party paved the way for the unification of 
the Soviet Republics into a single Soviet State . .. Lenin proved that the creation 
of a completely Socialist society was possible in our country . . . Lenin showed 
the need to set up a powerful Socialist industry . . . Lenin founded the logical 
theory of the transitory period... 


Whenever Lenin’s name is not mentioned, the Party as a whole occupies 
the limelight; it is the Party which has inspired and directed: 


Thanks to the might of the Soviet government, the wise leadership of the 
Communist Party and the selfless heroism of the people, the Soviet Union gained 
a complete victory over the Fascist aggressor. 


Then follow the decisions of the 1953 September Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. These are in no way connected with 
Stalin. 

If one asks, what were in fact Stalin’s achievements, it would appear that 
he developed and elaborated “certain things” but, on the question of coexist- 
ence, did not “point the way”, but “interpreted the unbending principles of 


Soviet foreign policy as worked out by Stalin... 

The article by S. Sdobnov entitled “The Growth of Labor Productivity is 
the Most Important Factor in Strengthening the Kolkhozes” deals with a 
question to which Kommunist devotes a dozen pages or more per issue. There 
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is, however, a slight difference of approach to this subject in that articles now 
start by enumerating those achievements which result from a practical appli- 
cation of the September Plenum decisions of the Central Committee. Then 
follows a number of examples which illustrate the proper and improper utili- 
zation of equipment. As a rule all agricultural questions are now bound up 
with the cultivation of virgin and idle lands. Therefore the article discusses 
these lands as well as the people who have set up various records in the wastes 
of Siberia and Kazakhstan. The author then inserts the following directive: “The 
further development of kolkhoz production demands a correct and full utili- 
zation of the kolkhoz man power resources.” It is recommended that the annual 
minimum of kolkhoz work-day units be increased. The former minimum, 
100-150 units, has proved too low as it is exceeded in many cases. 

The article then repeats a familiar story which has been in circulation for 
about 25 years. In the later twenties a systematic increase of norms took place 
in all enterprises throughout the Soviet Union. Taking as a basis the produc- 
tivity index of individual, particularly industrious workers, the administration 
revised the norms almost every month, thus obliging the ordinary worker to 
produce more for the same wage. What happened 25 years ago in the factories 
and mills is being repeated today in the kolkhozes. Kolkhozniks must work 
longer and harder for the old wage. This article is yet another indication that 
industrial principles and concepts are now being applied to agriculture. 

In his article, “On the Exchange of Industrial Experience” F. Kovalev issues 
directives on the introduction of new tasks for administrative and technical 
personnel. It should be noted incidentally, that one feature of the Soviet press 
prior to the September Plenum was to deal initially with industrial matters 
and then with agriculture. This situation has been reversed, and agriculture 
now takes precedence. 

Rarely has the high productivity of a few individuals been used so inten- 
sively as a goad to stimulate the working masses as in the Soviet Union. Ad- 
vertising the achievements of leading workers, the government demands that 
all workers fulfill norms which are themselves almost records. Kovalev advises 
in directive manner how to accentuate this type of compulsion. Previously, the 
use of records and achievements to increase productivity was the task of special 
agencies and commissions. Now the administrative staffs, ministries and industrial 
directors are required to undertake this so-called “exchange of experience.” 

Decentralized leadership is proposed by V. Kuroedov, Secretary of the 
Sverdlovsk Committee of the Communist Party, in his article “Party Organi- 
zations and Scientific Institutions.” The problem arises of the role of Party 
guidance organizations in the activities of scientific institutions, particularly 
regarding personnel and the training of specialists. 

It must be said quite frankly that conditions necessary for a free exchange of 
ideas and the development of criticism and self-criticism have not yet been created 
in all scientific institutions. 


However, Party organizations are attached to these institutions and it is 
their task to delve into every detail of academic life and direct it along lines 
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established by Party leaders. Illustrating his thesis by examples drawn from the 
work of the Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee, Kuroedov concludes: “The vital 
task of Party organizations is the ideological and political education of scientific 
workers and the inculcation of Marxist-Leninist theory.” 


The question of Party tutelage over scientific institutions has, in fact, an- 
other side which the author does not discuss. This concerns the demand to bring 
the work of such institutions under Party control, a demand which would 
completely subordinate them to the Party organizations. 


The next article, “On Improving the Training of Specialists for the Social 
Sciences,” is devoted entirely to the question of specialist staffs. In accordance 
with long-standing tradition, it first mentions achievements, although their 
scope is not stated. At the same time: “. . . progress in solving problems of Party 
and Soviet construction, the history of the Communist Party of the USSR, 
philosophy and particularly dialectical materialism is unsatisfactory.” 


The real reason for expediting the solution of these problems is known but 
not mentioned. It is directly connected with adjusting and readapting the whole 
theoretical heritage. For some time the post-Stalin leaders have been consistently 
and systematically regulating this heritage. The stressing of poor progress in 
solving problems of dialectical materialism is also implied in this reorganization. 
This sphere, which is organically bound up with Marxism, underwent several 
changes during Stalin’s tenure of office. As a result of adapting theory to current 
top-level Soviet demands a metamorphosis took place among individual theo- 
reticians. To correct such a state of affairs, not merely are new resolutions 
required but also people to carry them out. Therefore: 


. .. one of the main reasons for this situation prevailing in the social sciences 
are the serious shortcomings in training scientific personnel and educating the 
workers of the ideological front so that they may be equipped with a profound 
knowledge of theory and be capable of putting it into practice. 


Much attention is also devoted to historical questions, although less than to 
dialectical materialism. The zig-zag route followed by history under the Soviet 
system has also resulted in a state of confusion: “In a number of historical disser- 
tations there are at present many trite, crude and theoretically superficial facts.” 
Consequently, in this case too, there is a need to re-establish some sort of order. 
The aims pursued here are not in the interests of scholarship but of the leaders, 
who are striving to consolidate their position by building a theoretical super- 
structure completely in accordance with the new general line. This is why the 
state of the social sciences has become such an acute problem. 


The article by G. Kozlov and M. Sakov, “A Marxist Textbook of Political 
Economy,” is closely allied to the preceeding article. It is written as a result of 
the publication of Political Economy, prepared by a group of authors and issued 
by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Serious shortcomings have been found 
in the earlier recommended textbooks on political economy, which are now 
declared unsatisfactory. The most important of these shortcomings is that 
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“. . . the political economy of socialism has been replaced by an expression of 
problems of economic policy and the history of the national economy.” 


The obvious trends in this textbook: are inextricably interwoven with the 
general line adopted by the post-Stalin leaders—to discredit Stalin’s role as 
theoretician and at the same time to define more precisely Marxist-Leninist 
theory. “The textbook shows the great role played by V. I. Lenin, the brilliant 
exponent of the work of Marx and Engels, in developing on a practical level 
the economic teachings of Marxism.” 


The reason for publishing this book is quite clear, as is the aim of the review 
under discussion to which Kommunist devotes 14 pages: “This popular textbook 
on political economy helps the broadest sections of workers to acquire the 
tenets of Marxist ideology.” 


The section “Criticism and Bibliography” contains a review by V. Vino- 
gradov, “Important Documents on the History of Socialist Construction in the 
USSR.” The book reviewed is a collection of documents and material for the 
years 1917-1920 and is entitled The Nationalization of Industry in the USSR. 


The collection contains decrees and decisions gathered by the Central State 
Archives of the October Revolution and Socialist Construction in the USSR 
and by the Economic Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 


Beginning with a decree on labor control, the book presents a succession 
of other decisions and interpretations on this subject. The question naturally 
arises as to the ultimate purpose of this collection. It may be considered an 
aid to the Soviet bloc countries on how best to nationalize their industry. It is 
hardly surprising the reviewer should consider that the collection “. . . will also 
be helpful to readers in the People’s Democracies, where advantage is being 
taken of the experience gained by socialist construction in the USSR.” 


The second review, “A School of Ideological Principles and Craftmanship” 
by V. Shcherbin, deals with volumes 28, 29 and 30 of the recently published 
collected works of M. Gorky. The only mention here of present-day topics is 
that these three volumes contain letters on “socialist realism” which are related 
to the directives of the All-Union Writers’ Congress. 

This issue of Kommunist is completed by a review “A Japanese Scientist 
Discusses the Consequences of American Economic Administration in Japan” 
by Ya. Pevzner of a book What Next? by Kihatiro Kimura. It is patently anti- 
American. 


Socialist Agriculture 


Official Organ of the Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR. 
Issue Nos. 8, 9 and 10, August, September, October, 1954. 


Socialist Agriculture is one of the oldest agricultural journals in the Soviet 
Union. It deals with urgent theoretical and practical problems which arise in 
kolkhoz and sovkhoz production and MTS work. 
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The chief problems dealt with in the numbers under review are: The All- 
Union Agricultural Exhibition; a new agrotechnical system; planning, financing 
and cost of production; agricultural surveys. 

The editorial in issue No. 8 is devoted to the All-Union Permanent Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, which occupies, moreover, a special section in all three issues 
entitled “Our Leading Farms are Participating in the All-Union Agricultural 
Exhibition.” The articles in this section elucidate the practical experience ac- 
quired on farms. Eighteen of the 32 articles in the three numbers being reviewed 
deal with the exhibition, which was reopened after a 13-year interval, pursuing 
the same aims as the identically named prewar exhibition." 

The most vital problem facing the Soviet leaders, if they wish to carry out 
their program for “a sharp and rapid improvement” in all branches of agri- 
culture, is to introduce “the foremost experience of leading farms into agri- 
cultural production as a whole.” It is therefore understandable that the main 
editorial theme reads, “The All-Union Agricultural Exhibition will contribute 
to the further development of all branches of agriculture and to a rapid increase 
in agricultural production throughout the Soviet Union.” 


The editorial states that in the Soviet Union there are 94,000 kolkhozes, 
more than 9,000 MTS and over 4,700 sovkhozes; that in 1953 more than a 
million tractors (with an average of fifteen horse power) were operating on 
Soviet kolkhozes. There are about 169,000 participants in the exhibition. Among 
these are 3,911 kolkhozes, 1,306 sovkhozes, 419 machine-tractor and other 
special stations, 3,254 livestock farms, 534 research and experimental establish- 
ments, 134 training institutes and over 150,000 leading agricultural workers and 
organizers. The exhibition consists of more than 300 huge units specially erected 
for the purpose. The editorial contains a short description of the principle 
pavilions and stands. 

Much space is devoted in all three issues to the work of the leading farms 
which are participating in the exhibition. Articles on this subject are very trite 
in content and refer to the “historical decisions” of the September 1953 and 
February-March 1954 plenary sessions of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. Occasionally, interesting figures are given. 
For example, the average land area of a Soviet kolkhoz is 5,960 hectares, of 
which around 1,693 hectares is arable land. 

At the exhibition much attention is devoted to the cultivation of virgin and 
idle lands. There are stands illustrating the achievements of leading workers in 
these territories. 

Issue No. 9 claims that more than 150,000 industrial, MTS and sovkhoz 
workers, engineers, technicians, agronomists and other agricultural specialists 
went “of their own free will” to the new areas and are now working actively 
to develop them. More than 124 large grain sovkhozes are already in existence. 
By August 8, 1954, 14.1 million hectares of virgin and idle land had been culti- 
vated, as against 13 million hectares planned. However, the number of specialists 


! Bulletin, Munich, August 1954, No. 5 “The All-Union Agricultural Exhibition.” 








going out to the new territories is evidently inadequate. The journal emphasizes 
that the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR are firmly convinced that “tens of thousands of qualified 
workers, agronomists, engineers and technicians will respond enthusiastically, 
as they did in spring this year [1954], to the appeal to work voluntarily on the 
virgin and idle lands.” Socialist Agriculture states that large groups of specialists 
and qualified workers are continually setting off for the new areas. This is easy 
to believe in view of the “voluntary-compulsory” nature of such departures. 
S. Yemelyanov’s article “The Livestock-Raising Pavilion” speaks of exceptional 
achievements in this sphere of agriculture. “The pavilion halls demonstrate the 
remarkable successes of kolkhoz and sovkhoz livestock farms, of livestock- 
fattening stations and other enterprises as well as reveal the experience and 
methods of leading workers and innovators in socialist livestock-raising.” 


It is not quite clear what exactly these remarkable successes of Soviet live- 
stock-raising are. The leading article in issue No. 10 notes that during the winter 
there was a drop in livestock on kolkhozes in the Voronezh, Yaroslavl, Ryazan 
and other oblasts and in the Estonian and Georgian SSR’s. It also points out 
a decrease in the number of sheep on Soviet kolkhozes owing to unsatisfactory 
conditions on winter pastures. The failure to ensure adequate fodder and shelter 
for livestock at the winter pastures is a serious shortcoming in Soviet livestock- 
raising.” 

There has been a considerable increase in the private livestock owned by 
kolkhozniks and other workers. The 1953 September Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union decreed that the 
principle of material self-interest should be more widely applied among agri- 
cultural workers. The leading article also states that the number of privately- 
owned cows has increased by 7°/o, young cattle by 15°/o, pigs by 26°/o and 
sheep by 35°%o. 


Among the new Soviet agricultural machines being exhibited are potato- 
harvesting combines, extra-wide mowing machines for attachment to DT-54 
tractors, silage harvesters, a manure spreader, special square cluster sowers and 
seeders, an elevator hay-stacker, and others. 


The journal is devoting more and more space to the Maltsev system. In 
this connection the travopolye system, which had become a fetish in the USSR, 
is severely critized. A. Romanchenko writers: 


The September and February-March Plenums of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party analyzed fully the present state of agriculture and revealed 
serious shortcomings in agricultural planning and management. These shortcomings 
are especially noticeable in the rigid application of the government agricultural 
system without taking into account the special characteristics of different regions 
and the specific production conditions prevailing on kolkhozes, MTS and sovkhozes. 
Consequently the national economy has suffered enormous damage. 





2 Pravda, December 6, 1954. 
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In the issues under review there are three special articles on Maltsev’s system 
and a number of other articles include references to it. A basic description of 
the new system has already appeared in the Bulletin.’ Certain additional features 
of the system, which have recently come to light, should, however, be men- 
tioned. These are: 

1. It is admitted more frequently that Maltsev has introduced new concepts 
into agricultural science which refute established Soviet opinions on Acade- 
mician V. R. Vilyams’ travopolye system. 

2. Since the second All-Union Conference for the Study and Dissemination 
of Maltsev’s Method (October 1954), in which Party workers from the Russian 
Federation, the Ukraine, Belorussia, Georgia and many other Union Republics 
participated, there has been an official trend to introduce Maltsev’s system 
on many Soviet kolkhozes and sovkhozes. 

3. Factories are producing agricultural machinery and tools adapted for the 
Maltsev system. In the pavilion dealing with mechanization and electrification 
of agriculture, a five blade plow is being shown. It works a section two meters 
broad and operates to a depth of 45 cm without turning over the layer. Knife- 
tooth and palmate harrows are also being exhibited in this pavilion. 

I. Prokushin discusses planning, financing and cost of production in his 
article, “Non-State Financing and the Lowering of the Cost of Production 
on Sovkhozes.” The author gives details of continuing financial difficulties on 
sovkhozes. He states that in many cases expenditures on these farms exceed 
income. The failure to make a profit is explained by bad harvests and the high 
cost of produce. The unprofitability of livestock sovkhozes is attributed to the 
unsatisfactory state of feeding. Many sovkhozes are failing to fulfill the state 
plan and are incurring additional financial loss. Among these are a number 
in the Kaliningrad, Penza, Kuibyshev, Nikolaev, Chita and Rostov oblasts. 


The official system for state grants to sovkhozes was abolished on January 1, 
1954. Since the introduction, also on that date, of new prices for basic sovkhoz 
produce, the only source of payment to sovkhozes has been money received 
for produce which has been delivered to the state. Prokushin is most probably 
incorrect when he maintains that state grants to the sovkhozes are out of the 
question, because in one way or another, the Soviet government will be obliged 
to aid many sovkhozes. 

The journal emphasizes that trained MTS mechanics and drivers must master 
two trades. For mechanics and drivers such professions would be: lathe operator, 
milling machine operator, electrician, smith, electric welder, mason, plasterer, 
joiner, carpenter, etc. The plans to carry out considerable building projects in 
villages have stimulated the Soviets to lay special stress on training MTS drivers 
and mechanics in secondary trades which are in fact connected with building. 
Because of the need to bring about a “new and sharp improvement” in agri- 
culture, mechanics and drivers are being used for the most varied types of work 
outside of their own particular jobs. For example, on the Palekh MTS in 





* Bulletin, Munich, December 1954, No. 9 “The New Experiment in Soviet Agriculture.” 
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Ivanovo Oblast, workers’ brigades have been formed to dig peat, shear sheep 
and to supply timber to kolkhozes, MTS and other organizations. 


The journals under review show clearly that, at present, kolkhoz tractor 
operators who work for MTS are to do so in the future in a permanent capacity. 
This change has been introduced to utilize their labor more fully in view of the 
manpower shortage. 

The surveys of agricultural development in issue Nos. 8, 9 and 10 are of no 
particular interest. The most extensive of these articles is K. Kovalev’s “Agri- 
culture in the Russian Federation.” The article states that the RSFSR is the 
most important center for grain-raising and industrial crops in the USSR. In 
the Russian Federation may be found 75°/o of all wheat and rye sown in the 
country, more than 80°/o of all the oats and 48°/o of all barley sown. The RSFSR 
grows 66°/o of all milling grain and 64°/o of all legumes; it is also the leading 
potato-raising republic. 

Socialist Agriculture is not the most stimulating of Soviet journals. The 
articles are very tedious and are mostly couched in stereotyped, conventional 
terms. The articles are on the whole, of a practical nature, and are aimed at 
boosting production. Theoretical articles play only a minor role. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio.) 


January 1955 


1 Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR at the request of the Council of 
Ministers transforms the All-Union Minis- 
try of Communications into a Union Re- 
public Ministry. 

Supreme Soviet acknowledges the need 
to form Union Republic Ministries of Com- 
munications in all Union Republics. 

Supreme Soviet at the request of Council 
of Ministers transforms the All-Union Minis- 
try of Higher Education into a Union Re- 
public Ministry and acknowledges the need 
to form a Union Republic Ministry of 
Higher Education in the Ukrainian SSR. 

Report published that Columbian dele- 
gation of Peace Partisans leaves Moscow 
for home. 


2 Report that the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR and the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party held a New Year’s 
reception in the Kremlin. 


Chairman of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet Voroshilov awards orders and 
medals to generals, admirals and officers of 
the Soviet Army and Fleet. 


The first section of the Rybachye ele- 
vator—one of the largest granaries in the 
Kirghiz Republic—starts operating. 


3 All-Union conference of directors of krai, 
oblast, city and autonomous republic lec- 
ture agencies takes place. Those taking part 
discussed the report entitled “The Present 
State of Propaganda for Scientific Atheism 
and its Improvement in the Light of the 
Central Committee’s Decree dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1954.” 

First issue of Soviet Culture, a newspaper 
to be published twice weekly, appears in 
Kiev. 

The fifth new automatic telephone ex- 
change starts operating in Baku. 


Trade and Payments Agreement for 1955 
between USSR and Yugoslavia signed in 
Moscow. 


7 English historians leave Moscow for Eng- 


land after their visit to the USSR. 


“Declaration of the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on Soviet-Iraq Relations” 
published. 


Publication of Khrushchev’s speech at 
Moscow meeting of Komsomols and other 
youths who had expressed the desire to 
develop the virgin and idle lands. 

Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in Iraq, I. N. 
Yakushin, hands General Director of Iraq 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs a note contain- 
ing the Soviet government’s decision to 
withdraw its diplomatic mission in Iraq. 


Decree of Central Committee of Soviet 
Communist Party published: “On the Day 
Commemorating Lenin.” Day to be chang- 
ed from January 21 to April 22. 


Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs sends 
French Embassy in Moscow a note on Paris 
Agreements. Similar notes sent to govern- 
ments of England, Italy, Belgium, Holland 
and Luxemburg. 


International Stalin Prize awarded to Fin- 
nish scholar Felix Iversen. 


TASS report published on Soviet Union’s 
readiness to place a report on the first in- 
dustrial atomic electric power station in the 
USSR at the disposal of the 1955 inter- 
national conference on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

Delegation of Irish cultural representa- 
tives arrives in Moscow. 

Proposal of candidates for election as 
deputies to Union Republic Supreme So- 
viets. 

Finnish Ambassador O. Hartz presents his 
credentials to Voroshilov, Chairman of Pre- 
sidium of Supreme Soviet of USSR. 

Soviet ambassador in Eastern Germany, 
G. M. Pushkin, leaves for Moscow to report 
to his government. 
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16 Soviet government’s statement on German 


question published. 


Publication of communiqué on session of 
Sino-Soviet Commission on Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation. 

Report of Council of Ministers of the 
USSR: “On Scientific, Technical and Indus- 
trial Aid by the Soviet Union to Other 
States to Develop the Use of Atomic Energy 
for Peaceful Purposes.” 

Soviet sportsmen leave for India to take 
part in competitive events. 

Soviet ambassador in Eastern Germany, 
Pushkin, awarded order “For Meritorious 
Service.” 

The Indian surgeon A. V. Balig, President 
of the Indo-Soviet Society for Cultural Re- 
lations arrives in Moscow to participate in 
the XXVI Congress of Soviet Surgeons. 


Publication of Edict by the Presidium of 
Supreme Soviet: “On the Responsibility for 
Crops Damaged by Cattle on Kolkhozes 
and Sovkhozes.” 


Report of USSR Central Statistics Adminis- 
tration published: “Results of the 1954 
State Economic Plan in the USSR.” 

Delegation of Soviet Cultural Represen- 
tatives leaves Moscow for Delhi. 


Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for War- 
saw to attend international conference on 
plant protection and pest control. 


24 A. I. Mikoyan is relieved of his duties a 


Soviet Minister of Trade. 

A delegation of Soviet lawyers leave; 
Moscow for Calcutta to participate in ; 
legal conference of Asian countries. 

D. V. Pavlov is appointed Soviet Minis- 
ter of Trade. 


Report of the RSFSR Central Statistic: 
Administration on “Results of the 1955 
RSFSR State Economic Plan.” 

A party of American journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 


Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet published on “The Cessation of 2 
State of War between the Soviet Union and 
Germany.” 


The Danish Ambassador A. Merk arrives 
in Moscow. 

The XXVI All-Union Congress of Sur- | 
geons ends in Moscow. 


Meeting of the Presidium of the Soviet | 
Academy of Sciences takes place in Moscow. 


TASS communiqué published: “On Soviet- 
Japanese Relations.” 


Publication of a “Letter from A. A. Sobo- 
lev, Permanent Soviet Delegate at the UN 
Security Council, to A. Munro, Chairman 

of the Security Council.” 


ERRATUM 


In Bulletin No. 9, December 1954, Page 6, Table Coefficients of Rail Service, the asterisks in 
the line reading “Southern Siberia, Western Siberia and the Trans-Caspian Region in 1914” 
should be omitted. 
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The Institute also publishes the Vestnix, a Russian- 


language bi-monthly Journal devoted to Soviet problems. 


From time to time individual monographs are published on 
various topics in the Russian language. Some of these have 
been translated into English. Anyone interested in the 


Institute’s other publications is invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the History 
and Culture of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 





